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“The Battle of the Scrolls” continues to draw attention and the Editor here 
reviews the latest group of books on that subject to come to his desk. Our 
readers will be glad to learn that our next issue will contain an article by the 
person who was important in the early evaluation of the Scrolls—Dr. John C. 
Trever. 


Dr. James K. Feibleman, Chairman, Department of Philosophy, Tulane Uni- 
versity, reports A Conversation with Einstein in which the latter pays his 
respects to philosophy. Dr. Feibleman’s latest book is The Institutions of 
Society. 


Shaftesbury’s Moral “Arithmeticks; by Professor Bernard Peach of Duke 
University, takes up the appeal to mathematical analogy as the means to dem- 
onstration of knowledge, which so greatly dominates scientific thought. He 
raises these questions of the hour: “Does a man’s theory necessarily determine 
his character without reference to actual observation? Can we determine a 
man’s fitness to teach by the theory he entertains?” 


Dr. James L. Jarrett, who is teaching this semester at the University of Mich- 
igan, contributes “Old Codgers and Young Upstarts’ He inquires into the 
statement that progress is so rapid that any book over five years old is anti- 
quated. “Poor old Freud! All the same we must grant that he made a certain 
contribution” Dr. Jarrett’s new book is entitled The Quest for Beauty. 


The verse The Quest is from the pen of Professor Norman Nathan of 
Syracuse University, well known to many journals and to television. 


An important achievement in letters has been completed in the gathering of 
twenty-two hundred letters which throw new light on the work, character, 
and friendships of Pope in The Correspondence of Alexander Pope. It is 
reviewed at length by Dr. Walter M. Crittenden of the English Department 
of our University. Those who have never suspected any strain of humor in 
Pope will be surprised to learn of his naming a newly arrived calf of a neigh- 
bor, “Calf-urnia;’ after Caesar’s wife. 


Dr. Richard J. Voorhees, Assistant Professor of English, Purdue University, 
im Marcel Aymé and Moral Chaos, declares that this French author follows in 
the tradition of Montaigne, Voltaire, Anatole France, Gogol, and James Joyce 
as he depicts the moral chaos resulting from the military occupation of 
France. 


The poem by Dr. Jenny Lind Porter of Austin, Texas, The Forsaken Dido, 
touches upon a recent campus decision in a realistic way and reveals another 
facet of her poetic accomplishment. A constructive review of her most recent 
volume Azle and the Attic Room appears from Professor William Templeman 
in Notes and Discussions. 
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THE SHADOW FLAG* 


q One evening before the Bowl concert under the 
great lights as the audience was gathering, the 
freshening breeze caught the colors of Old Glory, 
and unfolded its full length and symbolism to stir 
every heart. 














§ On the wall behind it waved a shadow flag, 
bearing no stars, no stripes, no colors, and yet it 
moved in compicte and slavish repetition of the 
movements of the real flag. 
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q It was a fitting symbol of that false and hy po- 
critical patriotism which loves to display itself 
before the eyes of the world. 
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¢ Too many of our self-styled patriots worship 
only the shadow flag. 


pie 


§ The real flag stands for freedom, freedom of 
speech, press, assembly, opportunity; an equality 
before the law which is blind toward wealth or 
poverty, social standing or obscurity, and sensitive 
alone to justice and right. 


¢ Too many of us would make it the protector of the fancied 
right to do as we please, to the harm and injury of our 
neighbor. We wish free speech for ourselves, but we would 
not allow it to him. 


¢ We wish no law to bind us, but invoke it against others. 


q Frequently those set to make and enforce the law con- 
sider themselves above the law and flout their disregard for 
it by the very manner of applyi ing it. 


¢ All this is in keeping with a compulsion of outer con- 
formity which brings law, constitution, flag into disrespect. 


q This is the worship of the shadow flag which has no more 
relation to patriotism than the shadow to the real. It is but a 
false mimicry of the true. 

y R.TE 


*Reprinted from The Personalist of October 1938. 

















“The Battle of the Scrolls”! 


BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 





S. breath-taking in importance are the discoveries, 
in the Wilderness of Judea, of the manuscripts known as the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, that they have continued to hold a general interest. 
Doubtless this will be true for years to come, and long after the 
last legible fragment has delivered its meaning. In the last few 
months, there have come to the editorial desk for review, six 
additional volumes of early or late vintage. There is much in them 
that is repetitious and need not concern this paper. Hundreds of 
articles and monographs are already in circulation, and the time 
has come perhaps for a more mature look, though not for more 
than preliminary conclusions. We would like here to call attention 
to certain special emphases and newer suggestions that are now 
coming upon the stage. The field is highly controversial and filled 
with charges and counter charges that have become known as 
“The Battle of the Scrolls’ 

Gésa Vermés, Docteur en Théologie, Licencié en Histoire et 
Langues Orientales, and Priest of Our Lady of Sion, published in 
France in 1953 a work entitled Discovery in the Judean Desert. 


1Géza Vermés, Discovery in the Judean Desert (New York, Desclee Co., 1956). 

H. H. Rowley, The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford, Basil Black- 
well, 1955, and New York, The Macmillan Co.). 

William R. Farmer, Maccabees, Zealots, and Josephus (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1956). 

Krister Stendabl, ed., The Scrolls and the New Testament (New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1957). 

A. Powell Davies, The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, New American 
Library of World Literature, 1956). 

F. FE Bruce, Second Thoughts on the Dead Sea Scrolls (Grand Rapids, Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1956). 
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This has now been published in English. The opening chapter deals 
with the successive discoveries made up until that time, following 
that at Qumran which, the author writes, the Arabs pronounce 
Goomrahn, identifying it with ancient Gomorrah. Further explora- 
tions at Wadi Murabba’at, a few miles south, have disclosed artifacts 
back as far as four millennia B.c., and Greek papyri as far back 
as the time of Hadrian, a.v. 132-135. The publication of these 
documents will help to establish, through paleological studies, a 
more certain chronology. 

The succeeding chapters are devoted to the Qumran community; 
the background of the manuscripts, the Teacher of Righteousness, 
and the search for God. Then follows a reproduction of the trans- 
lation of the documents themselves, attended by supplementary 
notes and an extensive bibliography. Professor H. H. Rowley, 
Professor of Hebrew at Manchester University, pronounced this 
“the best general account of the Scrolls which has appeared so far?” 

Professor Rowley has made his contribution to the subject in 
three lectures delivered at Louvain in March 1952, and now 
published under the title The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. He attempts to determine through the study of non- 
Biblical texts, the background of the period reflected in the recovered 
Qumran Manuscripts. He raises the pertinent question as to whether 
the Zadokite Fragments and the Qumran Manuscripts arose from 
the same sect. In a chapter entitled “The Battle of the Scrolls,’ he 
discusses the views of leading scholars, beginning with the late R. H. 
Charles, following with Segal, de Vaux, Dupont-Sommer, and 
Teicher’s identification of Qumran with the Ebionites, and the 
romantic suggestion that the lamp discovered in the ruins had been 
used by Origen in an earlier entering of the cave. Rowley’s own 
view appears in the third lecture in which he dwells on “the 
Covenanters” of the Damascus Document and the possible relation 
they bore to the Habakkuk Commentary and the Book of Jubilees. 


It would seem to be probable that the sect of the Scrolls 
developed into the Essenes. . . . I am not concerned to 
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differentiate our sect from the Essenes, but only to say 
that if they were Essenes, they are here seen at an earlier 
stage of their history than we find in Philo or Josephus, 
and that we have reflected here their interests and activities 
in relation to the burning issues of the Maccabaean age and 
of the second century B.c. (82-83) 


Professor Farmer of Drew University bases his work Maccabees, 
Zealots, and Josephus on the idea of a positive relationship between 
the Maccabees and the Zealots. He gathers courage for the task in 
“the growing willingness of New Testament scholars to take a fresh 
look at the historical Jesus,’ (ix) and proposes a truer picture of 
Jewish nationalism in the first century a.p. than that presented by 
Josephus who, having gone over from the Jewish to the Roman 
side, had a reason for mollifying those who were rewarding his 
defection with many honors. This he does by laying the blame of 
continued resistance upon the “fanatics” in Judaism. Farmer argues 
that the same nationalistic spirit that characterized the revolt against 
the Greek Seleucids was still the moving principle in that against the 
Romans. Both Seleucid and Roman played an identical role in the 
conflict between Judaism and Hellenism. He argues a positive 
connection between the Maccabaean legend and the Jewish national- 
ism of the first century. It seems to us that very few writers have 
taken sufficient account of the extent of the Hellenization that had 
taken place in Galilee and the Decapolis. The author might well 
have noticed how many poets, rhetoricians, teachers, and philos- 
ophers who lent fame to Roman civilization sprang from these very 
cities. Prominent among these was Gadara, birthplace of Meleager 
the poet, where the Disciple fishermen sold their fish and which 
possessed marble stadia, theaters, and a culture more vigorous than 
that of declining Athens. 

Under the editorship of Krister Stendahl, a group of European 
and American scholars have united in a general survey which aims 
to be a “mature summation of the verdict of original scholarship” 
under the title The Scrolls and the New Testament. The traditions 
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represented include Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, and the 
countries, Austria, Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, United States, 
and the Vatican. At present it is perhaps the latest and most authori- 
tative of the whole series. All but three of the essays were first 
published in German, English, or Latin. 

Stendahl takes issue, in the first chapter, with Wilson’s statement 
that “the rise of Christianity should, at last, be generally understood 
as simply an episode of human history rather than propagated as 
dogma and divine revelation”’ (2) Wilson then gave “the impression 
that Christian scholars all around the world were now stunned and 
afraid and that this fact accounted for the slowness of communicating 
their findings to a larger public” (2) This work may be considered 
the reply to Wilson’s contention. Stendahl argues that the fact that 
Christianity adopted certain ideas and practices from earlier sources 
does not indicate a dependence upon them, for the manner of using 
these was quite contrasting. To the Essenes, the Messiah was to come, 
to the Christians, he had come. This was a complete change of 


perspective. The Essenes strove to return to the old by a revival of 


forms, but the Christians sought to establish the new. The Scrolls 
now give us the opportunity to compare the Messianic ideas of a 
Jewish sect called Christians with another Jewish sect already on 
the scene. “The Christian church was one act ahead of the 
Essenes:’ (15) 

Oscar Cullmann takes up the existence of a Jewish Gnosticism 
as giving an entirely new perspective on the Fourth Gospel, indicat- 
ing it to be the earliest rather tiian the latest of the Gospels. He calls 
attention to the emphasis on the subordination of the Baptist to the 
standing of Jesus as an indication of an early division between 
followers of John and those of Jesus. “John himself was not the 
Light, but that he came in order to testify to the true Light, which 
appeared in Christ?’ (24) 

The Hellenists were the first founders of Christian missions—that 
in Samaria—and were like the Qumrans, hostile to Temple worship. 
Stephen, the first martyr, was stoned as a Hellenizer. Under the 
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Logos doctrine “the Word made flesh now tabernacles with us” and 
the human heart is the true “Shekina:’ The Hellenists were the most 
vital part of the Jerusalem Church. 

‘To the question “Was Jesus an Essene?” Cullman would answer, 
“What is decisive is what we called Jesus’ self-consciousness” in 
taking the role of the “suffering servant” and his voluntary martyr- 
dom. Instead of the spirit, Qumran had an organization but no 
driving impulse. 

Karl Kuhn discusses the differences in practice of the Eucharist 
in the Jerusalem Church and that at Antioch or between the Markian 
and the Pauline. “Tite abiding significance of the Qumran texts for 
the New Testament is that they show to what extent the primitive 
church, however conscious of its integrity and newness, drew upon 
the Essenes in matters of practice and cult, organization and 
constitution.’ (87) 

How can Kurt Schubert in discussing “The Sermon on the 
Mount and the Qumran Texts” assert, “Nowhere in the entire 
Jewish tradition, and still less in the Old Testament, is there any 
trace of a command to hate one’s enemies,’ in view of the imprecatory 
Psalm (137th) invoking blessing upon him “that taketh and dasheth 
thy little ones against the stones,’ (9) and only to mention the curses 
of Psalm 109 and the expressions connected with Psalm 139: 22. 

Raymond E. Brown, in his article on “The Qumran Scrolls and 
the Johannine Gospel and Epistles,’ contrasts the Predestinationism 
of the Qumrins and the concept of a Devil, ideas gathered from 
Zoroastrianism with the free-willism of the Gospel of John. Accord- 
ing to John, free and deliberate choice is the basis of God’s judgment 
of man. 

Joseph Fitzmyer concludes that there is no real evidence to 
identify the Qumran sect with the Ebionites in his chapter on “The 
Qumran Scrolls, the Ebionites, and Their Literature?’ 

In The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls, A. Powell Davies begins 
with a complaint about the indifference of the theologians to the 
early description by Wilson in The New Yorker. It seems a bit 
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unfair because any general and unspecified indictment of a whole 
group is certain to miss the full truth of any situation. It scarcely 
applies to those of sufficient scholarship to deal with ancient Hebrew, 
and the clergy generally are not sufficiently informed to offer 
assistance until the experts have spoken authoritatively. Even the 
presumed experts have differed sufficiently to raise “the war of the 
Scrolls’’ Quite uncalled for is the assertion that as a group the 
orthodox delayed comment because hostile to any truth the Scrolls 
might disclose. Any antagonism that arose must be counted as partly 
due to the contentious nature of Wilson’s attack, and Davies’ 
comments are calculated to raise questions that mar peaceful 


investigation. 

We who count ourselves liberal are quite inclined to overlook 
our own tendencies toward dogmatism, so certain are we that we 
are correct. Mere negation can do little more than destroy the bases 
of peaceful understanding. The facts will speak for themselves, and 
no real scholar will feel it possible, nor will wish, to twist them. The 
quarrels arise from hasty generalizations drawn with the dogmatism 


of either conservative or liberal, and worst of all is the dogmatism 
that speaks with contempt of the intelligence of those not readily 
agreeing. In fact, both sides are at fault, and both are likely to miss 
the real meaning of Christianity. The fundamentalist is so bent on 
saving the Omnipotence of God that he negates the Divinity of a 
human Jesus, and the liberal puts himself in the same boat by a 
divergent route, conceiving a God who can take no moving or 
creative part in the present world by denying the Deity of Jesus. 
In either case, the message which Jesus set out to demonstrate is 
largely nullified. Even the liberal cannot justly claim to approach 
the problem without preconception or prejudice and that to the very 
degree of his positive conviction. Particularly inept is the claim, in 
view of the present attitude of science, that Christianity is not 
established through unique events but by “natural” social evolution. 
In a world conceived as a relativity of events in a space-time con- 
tinuum, every event is unique as bearing its own truth and reality. 
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There are similarities but no identities physically measurable, not 
even in the human personality. The only identities are of the spiritual 
order; all other events are specifically what they are in relation to 
all others at a given moment. The honest-to-goodness scientist no 
longer speaks in the terms Dr. Davies uses. The scientific world 
itself now bases its realities on forces which it confesses it can but 
partially comprehend because they pass beyond any observation yet 
achieved. Our world is conceived as a closely-knit unity, and there 
is no dividing it into natural and supernatural. The two are inextri- 
cably joined, and the whole cosmic order bears a moral and spiritual 
responsibility which cannot be divided. What we call supernatural 
is simply that which escapes sensual measurement. All so-called 
natural evolution gathers its whole force and meaning from those 
elements in it which produce purposive advance, and these are what 
we mean by supernatural. 

However, we take some secret delight in the jolt Dr. Davies gives 
the smug and die-hard theologian, and this will be all for good. The 
author redeems himself in the closing chapters, from page 127 on, in 
which he upsets his own naturalistic theory. For here one will find 
the heart of the Gospel. Men have thought to prove the Deity of 
Jesus by an abnormal birth and the possession of superhuman powers 
that have no place in a personality that was “tempted in all points 
like as we are, yet without sin’ The Deity is proved by the faultless 
character, and that was where the test was ever put by the man of 
Nazareth Himself. 

Davies’ statement that Jesus’ death was not an atonement will jar 
some readers, but pacification of God’s wrath against human beings 
is a concept at variance with Jesus’ own teaching about God and 
inconsistent with the possession of Deity by Jesus. The Perfect Unity 
cannot be honestly conceived as at war with Itself, trying to appease 
Its own wrath. The whole point of the Gospel is that God is ever- 
lasting Love and “empties Himself” to indicate to man his desire to 
participate in man’s moral creation. By the Trinitarian He is to be 
thought of as present in Spirit in the Son freely giving Himself for 
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the moral creation of the world of men. This kind of God is 
“appeased” already, not willing that any should perish, and taking 
every possible step short of invading man’s freedom, because moral 
character is dependent on freedom of will, and man must be a 
participant in his own spiritual regeneration. This is the great truth 
which may be brought home to us in the Scrolls, if we have eyes to 


see and ears to hear. 

The author comments on the theological hiatus produced by 
Albert Schweitzer in The Quest of the Historical Jesus by advancing 
“the thesis that Jesus was, in Jesus’ own view, the Jewish Messiah 
who brought death upon himself in the expectation that it would 
result in a parousia or manifestation of himself as the ‘Anointed One’ 
of Israel?” This need not bother the most orthodox if he will but 
remember what is implied by the full humanity of Jesus, like to our 
own. He, like us, had to move by faith, and faith is not knowledge. 
It is a movement forward along the line of deepest conviction. The 
faith was justified by the outcome, though in a way not anticipated 
fully by the Son. The prayer in Gethsemane is proof of the “dark 
tremendous sea of cloud” that enwrapped His spirit as He moved 
forward into the braving of the mystery of the Father’s will. Only 
this could prove the possibility of human kinship with God’s identity 
in Spirit. It is our sin and unworthiness, not our modesty and humility, 
which lead us to keep God at arm’s length with a doctrine of the 
Absolute. We balk at the moral demands made by the presence of a 
God-man. It is iiot quite possible to grasp this fully without realizing 
the force with which the eschatological dream had seized upon the 
national consciousness of the Jews, as Davies contends, and the 
Hellenistic readiness to assert Deity in imperial leaders. 

I find a beautiful suggestion in the idea that the Nunc Dimittis 
and the Magnificat were transpositions to new meanings, of old folk 
songs with an original nationalistic context. 

The high-water mark of the Davies book is reached in the closing 
chapter on “The Scrolls and Jesus:’ He quotes Schweitzer’s eloquent 
words: 





““BATTLE OF THE SCROLLS” 


Jesus as a concrete historical personality remains a stranger 
to our time, but his spirit, which lies hidden in his words, is 
known in simplicity and its influence is direct. . . . He 
comes to us as One unknown, without a name, as of old, by 
the lake-side, he came to those men who knew him not. 
He speaks to us the same word: “Follow thou me” and sets 
us to the tasks which he has to fulfill for our time. . . . This 
is the language of mysticism. But also the language of 
experiential truth. . . . If Jesus failed in his particular expec- 
tation, he did not fail in his total mission. In a larger way 
than he had thought of, but through trusting implicitly in 
the God he believed commanded him, he gained an ascend- 
ance over the souls of men that has lasted for many 
centuries. (130) 


When in this connection Davies writes, “Surely, they [the clergy] 
must sometime recognize that God can work through natural events 
in a gradual social evolution just as well as in some other way.... 
A religion is not one whit the less because it has no supernatural 
origin,’ he shows his own confusion respecting the use of the terms 
“natural” and “supernatural” which likewise befogs the funda- 
mentalist. Spirit can be born only of the spirit, and it is that which 
lends dignity to and makes possible the freedom of man. The dispute 
shows itself to be a dogmatic devotion to phrases. 

Both parties to the dispute would be benefited and, I think, 
reconciled by return to the actualities of the Gospel. As to the 
uniqueness, Jesus is the only “saint” of whom I have knowledge 
who felt in no way contaminated in saintliness by association with 
publicans and sinners, and who felt it not dangerous to forgive the 
sinning. He paid more attention to the outcasts, sick, and despised 
than He did to the normal because it was the sick who needed the 
physician, and He left the door of sainthood open to every inquirer 
after the spirit and service of God, requiring no hallmark except 
sincerity and truth. Disagreeing in the words, I agree in the spirit 
which I discover in this awakening book, deserving a handsome print 
and format but likely to be passed over at thirty-five cents. 
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In Second Thoughts on the Dead Sea Scrolls, Professor Bruce 
writes in a more moderate vein and dwells convincingly upon the 
application by Jesus to himself of the term “that Prophet,’ and what 
He put into it—a new world, and a new order of life. Trace as many 


of the rites as arose in Christianity out of similar practices by the 
Qumran community, and these give no accounting for the wide 
divergence in spirit. Qumran was looking backward for a piety 
that no longer existed, for the renewal of rites and sacrifices that 
dwelt largely in the region of imagination for fulfilment. The dead 
formality of obedience to ascetic regulations was to them the 
complete observance of the Torah and the will of God, a return to 
Judaism. Jesus was no ascetic; he broke their religious rules and 
proclaimed not a revival of the old but the coming of a new age, the 
arrival of a new religion—new, because it substituted spiritual 
fulfilment for the rites of the old. To have these truths presented to 
this age cannot be without benefit to religion. 

We must now admit to our theophany every righteous man of 
any creed or none in whom appears the ethics of righteousness, for 
righteousness is of God and of God alone. Even morality in the 
strict sense is impossible but by the Divine Spirit. The degree of 
theophany is indicated by the degree of character achieved as 
measured by the human life of Jesus. Only one Man has ever been 
able to identify himself with God, in the flesh, without appearing 
blasphemous, but this challenge Jesus threw down to his own 
generation. How any man could do this without transgression of 
the judgment of all men and of all time is the mystery of the ages. 
Unless we can discover God in the love and righteousness of Jesus, 
and as that identical love appears in other men, we have no essential 
definition of God. For God may not be chiefly manifested in the 
vastness of the universe, although He is there; He means nothing to 
us unless He can manifest Himself in our human lives. Thus does 
religion embrace all humanity and all time, presenting the possibility 
of a universal faith. 








A Conversation With Einstein 


BY 


JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN 





QO, November 1, 1950, through the courtesy 
of mutual friends, I saw Einstein privately, for about an hour, in his 
office at the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton. 


FEIBLEMAN: When I made this appointment with you, I had some 
hesitation because I have nothing to give you. 

Erystern: Well, you never know. Sit down, won’t you? 
(I sat down in a chair near his desk and he sat at his desk. He 
wore tennis shoes, old flannel trousers, an open white sport 
shirt with short sleeves, and thin, working suspenders. With 
his thin but long flowing hair, his head which was slightly too 
large for his body, and his nose which was slightly too large 
for his face, he looked like nothing so much as an old and very 
comical circus lion. He had, as a matter of fact, considerable 
physical agility and great charm and good humor. He laughed 
a good deal throughout the interview.) 

Einstein: You are a physicist? 

FEIBLEMAN: No, I am a philosopher. What brings me here is a 


particular interest in the philosophy of science and in the 
method of science which has been so successful in physics. 
(At this point Einstein jumped up and crouched under a shelf 
to get me a reprint.) 

FEIBLEMAN: You wrote once, somewhat sarcastically, that you 
observed that philosophy always agreed with the physics of the 
day. I don’t see anything wrong with this. Philosophy must 


make a system which agrees with all the sciences of its day. 


I5 
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Ernsterw: An adequate philosophy would be able to provide for 
any changes in scientific findings. A philosophy sufficiently 
wide would not have to change whenever there was a shift in 
physics. 

FEIBLEMAN: The leading physicists don’t agree about the philos- 
ophy of physics. 

Ernstetn: I have strong reasons for believing reality cannot be 
described on the basis of statistical probability. 

FEIBLEMAN: You mean to return to the notion of causality? Planck 
wrote many times that causality cannot be abandoned, and he 
cited the law of conservation of energy as an example. Do you 
agree with Planck? 

ErnsTEIN: I do net mean causality. I mean something which is 


neither statistical nor causal. 

FEIBLEMAN: Can you describe what you mean? 

Ernstetn: Not very well. The best name I can give to it is mathe- 
matical possibility. This, you remember, is neither statistical 


nor causal, but a third kind of explanation. 

(He next gave two arguments against the statistical method as 
an adequate description of reality. His first argument was as 
follows: ) 

Erste: If we specify a physical system for any time, then we 
determine it for all times. But this cannot be statistically formu- 
lated. (His second argument was:) The similarity of electrons 
is an astonishing thing which has not yet been explained in 
physics. 

FEIBLEMAN: Does Planck’s quantum constant not account for it? 

Erstetn: No it does not. We know nothing about it as yet. 
Statistics do not account for it, either. 

FEerBLEMAN: Are you going to publish anything about this notion 
of mathematical possibility? 

Ernsten: No. 

FEIBLEMAN: Why not? It may be important. 

Erstet: Because I cannot show it. People, I have found, will only 
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read what they already believe. The reprint I gave you [A. Ein- 
stein, “Quanten-Mechanik und Wirklichkeit” in Dialectica, 
Zurich, 1948] asserts that the description of quantum mechanics 
is an incomplete and indirect description of reality. I gave one 
to Pauli. He read it and then told me he did not agree with it, 
but then he found another way of proving the same point and 
then he accepted it. Have you read ——’s last book? 

FEIBLEMAN: No. 

Ernsterw (Laughing heartily): It is amazing how much that man 
knows and how little he understands. 

FEIBLEMAN: You can never give people a new viewpoint. They die 
before you can convince them. But then a new generation 
grows up which accepts the new ideas. 

Ernstern: Not necessarily so. Leibniz made precisely the right 
criticism of Newton. He pointed out that in Newton’s system 
space was negative. But nobody listened. 

FEIBLEMAN: There is a question I want to ask you. I have got an 
impression sometimes from reading your books—and other 
books about you—that you are a Kantian. Is this true? 

Ernstern: I am not a Kantian. Reality is no ding-an-sich [thing-in- 
itself] although some physicists think it is. The ding-an-sich 
would prohibit knowing reality. What keeps us from knowing 
reality is that we do not have knowledge of a sufficient number 
of co-ordinates—not its unknowability. But what we observe is 
real, a part of reality. Science does not operate on mere 
observation, however. This is naive realism. Science makes 
constructs of reality on the basis of observations. I could not be 
a Kantian because I believe that objectivity is the life line of 
physics. 

FerBLEMAN: I am afraid that I am overstaying my leave. I know 
that you leave for lunch soon. 

Ernste1n: No, sit down. 

FerBLEMAN: I have often said that you may be the last of the great 
scientists. Wars and changing cultural conditions may obliterate 
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the freedom of speculation and communication which are so 
essential to the continuation of science. Your phrase, “the holy 
curiosity of inquiry, made a very deep impression on me. 
Why is it that pure science, without which there would be no 
applied science, is flourishing so much in Europe and so little 
in America? 

EinsteIn: Because the Eusopeans have something the Americans 
have not yet learned, and this is appreciation of thought. There 
is one quality essential for science which some physicists lack. 

FEIBLEMAN: What is that? 

Erste: Humility. 

FEIBLEMAN: So many European intellectuals have come to the 
United States in recent decades that perhaps they will establish 
it over here. 

Einstein: Appreciation of thought is something we immigrants do 
not seem to bring with us in our baggage. You know there are 


two Germanys: culture Germany and military Germany. 


Neither paid any attention to the other. It was a remarkable 
division. 

FErBLEMAN: Thank you. I feel that I must go now. 

Ernstein: You must send me something you have written. You 
have written something? 

FerBceMan: Mr. Einstein, I have published fifteen books. 

Einstein (Speaking with mock astonishment and surprise and 
wide-open laughter): Fifteen books! But this is very suspicious! 

FEIBLEMAN: It was good of you to see me. 

Erste: Goodbye. 








”» 


Shaftesbury’s Moral “Arithmeticks 


BY 


BERNARD PEACH 





L. IS BECOMING increasingly evident that many 


contemporary philosophical problems have their counterpart in the 
discussions of the British thinkers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Locke and Hume have generally been granted this 
recognition; but not so generally the so-called lesser writers of the 
period: Cumberland, Cudworth, Balguy, Wollaston, and Price on 
the rationalistic side; Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Butler, and Adam 
Smith on the empirical side. These men were deeply concerned with 
the problem of the relation between what we know and how we act, 
and this is one of the most pressing of contemporary issues. Indeed, 
it is perennial. 

This article is concerned with one segment of this large problem 
and the contemporary relevance of one instance of its eighteenth- 
century treatment: the question of the relation between demonstra- 
tive knowledge and obligation, and the significance of Shaftesbury’s 
appeal to the “mathematical analogy” in his attempt to deal with this 
issue. For present purposes the mathematical analogy can be specified 
as the view that ethics is “like mathematics” in some important 
respect or other, allowing for considerable variation in the extent of 
the similarity claimed. 

The examination of this appeal has a threefold interest. The first 
is historical. It is a type of argument that was used by many men of 
that era, particularly the rationalists, and one that continues to 
appear in the contemporary era; e.g., in W. D. Ross. What is revealed 
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in the examination of Shaftesbury, therefore, applies, mutatis 
mutandis, to these other men. Furthermore, Shaftesbury has been 
accused of confusing empirical and inductive methods in this appeal, 
and it is of interest to show that, by an interpretation that is quite 
consistent with his general viewpoint, he need not be considered 
guilty of a confusion at all, so long as the analogy with the method of 
mathematics is emphasized. 

The second point of interest is ethical. Shaftesbury assumed that 
the notion of obligation is simpler than it is and that he had, therefore, 
accomplished more in his argument than actually he had. He thought, 
mistakenly, that a particular method of argument necessarily 
determined a particular result in conduct. 

The third point of interest is social. Although several contem- 
porary writers on ethics have argued against this type of error, it is 
still apparent in some criticisms of the “logical positivists” and in 
some aspects of the policy of restricting academic freedom. It is an 
error, therefore, that needs to be pointed out again and again in a 
variety of ways and in a variety of contexts. 

Shaftesbury opens Book II of An Inquiry Concerning Virtue or 
Merit with a statement of his basic problem: “We have considered 
what Virtue is and to whom it belongs. It remains to inquire, what 
obligation there is to Virtue; or what Reason to embrace it:”’ Shaftes- 
bury attacks this problem with the method of summary induction: 
by attempting to show that all and only vicious acts are against 
the agent’s interest. He assumes that the proof that it is not in the 
agent’s interest to act viciously is at the same time a proof that it is 
in his interest to act virtuously. This assumption is made explicit, 
but the companion assumption, that the agent is obliged to act 
virtuously because it is to his interest to do so, is not, although it 
underlies nearly the entire argument of Book II. 

There are, according to Shaftesbury, three kinds of vicious 
actions: (1) those in which the public affections are weak or 
deficient, (2) those in which the private affections are too strong, 


1An Inquiry Concerning Virtue or Merit, in Selby-Bigge, British Moralists, Vol. I, p. 24. 
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and (3) those in which there are affections which are neither self- 
nor other-regarding, that is, “unnatural affections”; as, for example, 
“delight in beholding torments: He adds the necessary premise 
that this tripartite classification is exhaustive: “Otherwise than thus 
it is impossible any Creature can be such as we call Ill or Vicious:”* 
The remainder of Book II considers the evidence that these three 
classes of vicious acts all produce “misery and ill” and that their 
opposites “afford the chief means and power of self-enjoyment”’ 
After examining a wide variety of instances of affections and passions, 
he concludes that every instance of vice is an instance of misery 
and that every instance of virtue is an instance of happiness, and 
that, therefore, everyone is obliged to pursue a virtuous course. 

Shaftesbury was proud of his accomplishment and proceeded to 
draw the mathematical analogy: 


We have cast up all those Particulars from whence (as by 
way of Addition and Subtraction) the main sum or general 
Account of Happiness, is either augmented or diminish’d. 
And if there be no Article exceptionable in this Scheme of 
Moral Arithmetick; the Subject may be said to have an 
Evidence as great as that which is found in Numbers or 
Mathematicks.* 


This passage has been criticized by R. M. Kydd partly on the 
ground that in it Shaftesbury is guilty of confusing a priori and 
a posteriori proof.’ Mrs. Kydd does not, however, quote the con- 
tingency which Shaftesbury admits, “if there be no article exception- 
able in this scheme,’ which in fact permits him to make the analogical 
claim. This proviso leaves the question open whether there is some- 
thing exceptionable: The form of his argument justified his drawing 
the analogy just because the question of the truth of his premises, 
the difficulties involved in their interpretation, and the justification 
of his implicit assumptions remain open questions despite the march 
of the argument. 


2Ibid., p. 59. 8] bid., p. 33- ‘Ibid., p. 64. 
’Reason and Conduct in Hume's Treatise, London, Oxford University Press, p. 13. 
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It is possible to show, by two minor alterations, that Shaftesbury 
has produced a logically valid argument. The first alteration is merely 
linguistic, shifting his discussion from the language of vice and misery 
into the language of virtue and happiness, in accordance with his 
view that there is an equivalence between the statements “All vicious 
acts are conducive to the agent’s misery” and “All virtuous acts are 
conducive to the agent’s happiness:”® 

The second alteration is to introduce explicitly his suppressed 
premise that every act is obligatory which is conducive to the agent’s 
happiness. The question whether or not the equivalence and the 
premise are acceptable is beside the present point. By introducing 
these alterations, Shaftesbury’s argument assumes a form that justifies 


his appeal to the mathematical analogy: 


(1) There are three, and only three, classes of virtuous 
acts: (a) those due to strong public affections, (b) those 
due to harmonious private affections, (c) those due to 
absence of unnatural affections. 


(2) All virtues are conducive to the happiness of the agent. 
[(3)] [Everything conducive to the happiness of the 
agent is obligatory. | 

(4) Therefore, all virtues are obligatory. 


We may conclude then, if the present interpretation is acceptable, 
that Shaftesbury’s argument proceeds according to a method that 
does not permit the derivation of a false conclusion from true 
premises. In short, his »ethod is simply the method of logical validity. 
And since this is also the method of “Numbers or Mathematicks:’ 
the analogy holds in this respect. The question remains, however, 
whether, having used a method of argument that is similar to the 
method of mathematics, Shaftesbury has accomplished the result he 
set out to achieve. 

Shaftesbury’s appeal to the mathematical analogy came after he 
had completed his investigation of the problem of “what obligation 


*Shaftesbury, op. cit., p. 33. 
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there is to virtue, or what reason to embrace it?’ He assumed, in an 
age that widely accepted “universal mathematics” as the method of 
solving all problems, that such a proof ipso facto made effective the 
universal obligation which is stated in its conclusion. But what does it 
mean to demonstrate that all virtues are obligatory? The concept of 
obligation is extremely complex, and, although it is impossible to 
include a complete discussion of these complexities here, one detail 
is particularly relevant. There is a “directional” difference in the 
concept of obligation because obligation-statements have both a 
terminus from which they originate and a terminus toward which 
they are directed. The fact that an obligation-statement originates 
with some person who intends to influence conduct or attitudes 
indicates the need to distinguish between “‘intended-obligation” and 
“effective-obligation:?? An  obligation-statement is intended to 
influence the conduct of some person, but that person may or may 
not be effectively motivated to a particular act of conduct by his 
awareness or understanding of that statement. An obligation- 
statement is, then, intentionally prescriptive, regarded from the point 
of view of the agent who makes it; but it is effectively prescriptive 
only for those who in fact have an attitude or an act of conduct 
influenced by their awareness or understanding of it. 

In these terms, it is apparent that Shaftesbury’s demonstration 
does not effectively oblige everyone, and may not even effectively 
oblige anyone, to a virtuous course. In short, a proof or demonstration 
according to a valid method is one thing and being effectively obliged 
is another. Proof or demonstration according to rule is one matter 
of fact, and acceptance or belief another; and action in accordance 
with belief still another. And between any two matters of fact there 
is no necessary connection, no relation such that the second can be 
deduced from the first. So, despite Shaftesbury’s demonstration, 
there is a contingency between the proof of the universal obligation 
to virtue and anyone’s actually being obliged. 

If, on the other hand, we interpret Shaftesbury’s conclusion as a 
statement of intended-obligation the claimed demonstration turns 
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out to be not a demonstration at all, but an exhortation, embodied in 
the final statement (the “conclusion”) and preceded by justifying 
(or inciting) reasons (the “premises’’). According to this interpre- 
tation, Shaftesbury’s appeal to the mathematical analogy is a means 
of reinforcing or augmenting his exhortation; and because of the 
general attitude toward universal mathematics in that era the force 
lent by such an analogy was undoubtedly considerable. The fact 
remains, however, that although the outward form of the demonstra- 
tion (the method of “Numbers and Mathematicks”) remains, the 
statements which precede it can constitute only what Toulmin would 
call “good reasons” for the exhortation that everyone ought to 
pursue a virtuous course; and there is, of course, no demonstration 
of an exhortation in the usual logical or mathematical sense. Shaftes- 
bury must now be interpreted as arguing, in effect, “I have shown 
you that my conclusion is as well founded as any in mathematics. 
You ought, therefore, to be as willing to accept this conclusion as 
you are to accept the conclusion of a demonstration in mathematics; 
and, therefore, you (everyone) ought to pursue a virtuous course.’ 

Here a universal obligation is intended by Shaftesbury, but is 


clearly not effective universally; and the justification of his appeal to 
the mathematical analogy can be retained only if a new type of logic 


is introduced. Without a special logic embodying rules for “validly” 
or “justifiably” reaching an hortatory “conclusion; the statements 
in his argument preceding the final statement can no longer be 
considered premises from which it is deduced as a conclusion. Where 
some special “optative,’ “hortatory,’ “imperative,’ or “deontic”’ logic 
is provided, the mathematical analogy would still be appropriate as 
long as the conclusion could be reached according to its rules. Yet 
even if the various beginnings that have been made along the lines 
of developing such special logics were to be carried through to 
completion, and justification thus retained for appeal to the mathe- 
matical analogy, the contingency between intended-obligation and 
effective-obligation would, nevertheless, remain. A proof, demon- 


"Cf. The Place of Reason in Ethics, Cambridge, 1950; particularly Part III. 
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stration, classification, argument, or inference is one matter of fact 
and being motivated to some particular act of conduct is another. 
Between the two there is no logical connection which permits the 
second to be deduced from the first. There is no logical connection 
by which the first brings the second into existence. More generally, 
logical connections are not relations of causal efficacy. 

These conclusions may seem obvious when they are derived from 
an examination of Shaftesbury’s appeal to the mathematical analogy. 
But what is obvious is not necessarily unimportant. Even the obvious 
often needs repeating and re-emphasis from a new viewpoint. The 


principle that there is no necessary connection between a method 


of demonstration and some particular act of conduct is apparently a 
piece of “noncumulative” knowledge that must be learned anew by 
each generation—in the twentieth century no less than in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth. 

If anyone should doubt the contemporary need for continued 
emphasis of the principle that there is a contingency between method 
and result, I will conclude by referring briefly to two examples that 
illustrate the danger of ignoring it. In the philosophical field there 
have recently appeared two criticisms of the “logical positivists” 
partly on the ground that their theories of method necessarily lead to 
fascism.* In the more general academic field there has occurred what 
has been called “a resurgence of vicious intellectualism’”® in the 
restrictions of academic freedom. The general error in both these 
situations is the nonempirical view that it is possible to know a man’s 
conduct without observing it; that it is possible to deduce what he 
does or will do from a name, a classification, a definition, or from the 
method he uses in investigation. If our examination of the mathe- 
matical analogy indicates anything, however, it indicates that this 
narrow kind of intellectualism is a mistake. The relation between a 


man’s understanding of a statement and his acceptance or rejection 
8C. E. M. Joad, A Critique of Logical Positivism, London, Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1950; 
E. Vivas, The Ethical Life and the Moral Life, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950. 


®*Victor Lowe, “A Resurgence of ‘Vicious Intellectualism;” Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 
48 (1951), Pp. 435-447- 
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of it in conduct is a relation between two matters of fact; the method 
of pursuing the investigation of any given problem is one matter of 
fact, the conclusion reached is another, and the relation between 
these matters of faci is one that can be learned only by empirical 
observation. One would suppose that this lesson is evident in the 
history of the doctrine of “natural law:’ Was it a logical connection 
in the early eighteenth century that made liberals and individualists 
of those who espoused the Cartesian method of investigation and the 
doctrine of natural law? Obviously not, since in the late nineteenth 
and in the twentieth century those who have espoused the same 
method are conservative and reactionary. Or, again one would 
suppose that the error of vicious intellectualism would be apparent 
from the argument, once current, that the methods and conclusions 
of absolve idealism necessarily lead their adherents into fascism 
and imperialism. Yet we have the same suggestion proposed today: 
that the method of “logical positivism” or “logical empiricism” 
necessarily leads its adherents into fascism. It should be plain, 
although apparently it is not, that to find out whether a person, who 
is defined as one who refuses to sign a loyalty oath, is a competent 
teacher it is necessary to observe his teaching, not to reason deduc- 
tively from a definition; that to find out whether a man who holds 
that obligation-statements are partially expressions of emotion is a 
fascist, it is necessary to observe his conduct in social, political, and 
economic contexts, not to deduce his conduct from his “position”; 
and, to bring us back to Shaftesbury, that to find out whether a given 
form of argument reaches a conclusion that effectively obliges a 
man to virtuous conduct, it is necessary to observe the conduct of 
the man in the context which includes the argument. 

This indication of the relevance of the mathematical analogy to 


contemporary problems enables me to return from these warmer 
issues to point out that the general contingency between method 
and result constitutes a further respect in which Shaftesbury was 
justified (although he probably was not aware of it) in appealing 
to the mathematical analogy. There is no logical necessity that 
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anyone, even a mathematician, should conduct himself consistently 
with mathematical demonstrations. It is a fact that all, or nearly all, 
mathematicians are committed to activities that are consistent with 
mathematical demonstrations. It is not common, for example, to find 
mathematicians saying (seriously), “Yes, I recognize the validity of 
that proof, but I don’t believe it, and I won’t accept or perform any 
operations in which it occurs:’ But they might. On the other hand, 
the same contingency obtains between Shaftesbury’s demonstration 
that all virtues are obligatory and belief in this conclusion, or conduct 
that is consistent with it. But whereas in the case of mathematicians 
the correlation between recognition and active acceptance of demon- 
strations in mathematics is very high, in the case of moral agents, the 
correlation between recognition and active acceptance of demon- 
strated or even “reasonably argued” obligations is not. The differ- 
ence, however, is one of degree. It is not known by logical deduction 
but by empirical observation and is continuously subject to 
confirmation or disconfirmation by further observation. 








“Old Codgers and Young Upstarts” 


BY 


JAMES L. JARRETT 





Poors it is true, as it is often said, that the 
quarrel between the ancients and the moderns reached its climax in 
Swift’s Battle of the Books, but if so there has been much anti- 
climax, for in spite of the annoying habit the moderns have of dying 
and becoming ancients, the battle has been waged sporadically ever 
since. It is perhaps as inevitable and unending as the antipathy 
between the young and the old among the living: with all due 
respect they are to each other, “old codgers” and “young upstarts:’ 

Today if one is a servant of the humanities, he is likely to be a 
partisan of the ancients. Natural scientists, of course, are notoriously 
men of “he present. ! recall the answer given a few years ago by a 
brilliant young physiologist to an invitation to prepare a paper on 
some nineteenth-century landmarks in his field. He said: “You must 
realize that to us anything which happened more than five years ago 
is of merely antiquarian interest; last week’s journal is more important 
than the work of a Nobel prize winner in 1930:’ He was presumably 
exaggerating, but the sort of attitude he reflects will be instantly 
recognized. The natural scientist has, of course, been mimicked by 
his colleagues in the social sciences, in psychology, in educational 
theory. Listen to the parlor gallant saying, as if he were talking 
about Jim Thorpe: “Poor old Freud! All the same, one must grant 
that he made a certain contribution?’ Not just a few of the students 
in philosophy are, after all, surprised to find their teachers bothering 
their heads about thinkers who flourished some thousands of years 
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ago. And when it turns out that they are bothering in a serious way, 
instead of merely remarking that Plato was for his time rather extraor- 
dinary, the professors and probably philosophy as a subject matter 
and a department of the college, get set down as hopelessly outmoded 
and quaintly irrelevant. 

The students who are not shocked at our old-fashioned ways are 
those who have been around a bit in the arts and letters departments, 
where they would be likely to have encountered not only much fond 
dwelling upon the classics but also a sternly expressed mistrust of 
the present and the recent past. The typical humanistic scholar 
regards modernity the way Plato did the material world; it is both 
unknowable and unworthy of the truth-seeker’s notice. I am told 
that a highly respectable literary scholar at a California university 
used severely to rebuke students who sought his consent to pursue 
graduate studies in the works of such upstarts as Dickens, Browning, 
and Matthew Arnold with the words, “Young man, I strongly distrust 
any thesis concerned with a writer who lived since the year 1800.’ 
Any teacher can think of colleagues whose mouths could comfort- 
ably fit around such words. 

Perhaps many justifications are advanced for the scornful 
dismissal of our own times; I now think of three that strike me as 
especially popular: (1) “Ours is an age of pygmies and the past offers 
us enough giants to occupy all our time”; (2) “There is really 
nothing new about any of the recent figures; to the extent that they 
have anything important to offer, they have been fully anticipated 
and it is much more rewarding to study the bold originals than the 
faint copies”; (3) “Though there may be great men of our time, we 
cannot know they are great because we are too close to them—we 
lack perspective; only in past ages can we distinguish mediocrity and 
genius ~9 lest we waste our time with the inferior we are well advised 
to concentrate on the canonized.” 

Without opposing the continued study of the great figures of 


past ages, I should like now to offer a defense of an accent upon the 
latter syllables of recorded time. None of the objections put against 
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contemporary history seem very impressive when they are examined 
rather than acquiesced in as sound and eminently respectable 
doctrine. I proceed to comment briefly on the first two of the 
antimodern arguments listed above, and a little more fully on the 
third. 

It is very difficult to argue in general for contemporary figures 
unless one is willing to try to show, as I am not, that only in fairly 
recent times has philosophy come into its scientific own, that before 
Mach, say, the best philosophy was only a dim, semiconscious 
foreshadowing of what was to come. My own desire is to say that 
thinkers like Russell and Dewey and Whitehead belong in the 
company of Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Kant, and 
Hegel. For the present I shall not go beyond the bare assertion. 

Now, it is answered that one indication of their inferiority is the 
fact that they are derived; Russell is just Hume plus a few mathe- 
maticians; Dewey is Peirce and James plus a dash of Hegel and a few 
grains of Mill; Whitehead is made up of equal portions of Plato, 
Leibniz, and Wordsworth. How much better, the argument 
continues, to study the originals. Or to adopt the figure and tone of a 
philosophy professor I recently heard speak on this matter: “What 
we have today is just the froth on the wave; what is below that 
froth, what generates it, is the sea of the great tradition”’ In so far as 
this line of thinking is charged by our strong disposition in favor of 
originals as against copies and imitations, it is effective. We would 
rather have the master than someone who is known only as “in the 
school of . . ?’; we prefer Kant to the Kantians, Aquinas to neo- 
Thomists, Descartes to Cartesians. But then if we think further, we 
are given pause. Pre-Socratic scholars delight in tracing down all of 
Plato’s ideas to Pythagoreans, Eleatics, Milesians; but few of us, 
therefore, want to scrap Plato for Diels. Platonists like Paul Shorey 
tell us that Aristotle was just dishing up warmed-over Plato but we 
are likely to say “Vive la différence!” Coleridge’s Kubla Khan has 
been shown to be merely a reassembling by dreams of the poet’s own 
library. Therefore unoriginal? If everybody can be splintered into 
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his predecessors, the ancients (except perhaps the prime ancient) are 
no better off than the moderns and everybody must be accounted 
unoriginal, and we go back to such differences as those between the 
bold, arousing, exciting, spirited writers and the simpering, slavish 
type. John Dewey, filtered through Teachers College, is perhaps an 
unappetizing gruel, but this doesn’t make Dewey himself merely 
watered-down Hegel or what-have-you. Then too, perhaps priority 
is not so important. It is said that Lucretius had no new ideas; must 
we, therefore, discard him for the fragmentary letters of Epicurus? 
Still, I doubt if any of the thinkers of our own day, whom one would 
normally hold up as our chief ornaments, need be defended merely 
on the ground of having better said what others have thought. Which 
of our main philosophers of the twentieth century is thoroughly 
derivative? In the older branches of philosophy it may be difficult 
or impossible today to say something that cannot be classified in an 
old scheme, just as there are said to be no new fictional plots, but the 
standard plots and the Great Ideas are very abstract. Historical study 
by its very nature makes us aware of connections and influences, 
and the more we know in an individual case, perhaps, the less likely 
we are to view this case as an isolated phenomenon, as altogether 
unprepared for or completely unanticipated. If such study helps, as 
of course it may, our understanding and our appreciation, not just 
of the historical stream, but of the work or the man shown to have 
had predecessors, this is one thing and a good one; but if it generates, 
as it sometimes does, a pedantic sneer at everything which isn’t a 
Classic, then this is something else, and something bad. But in any 
case, I have been shown no reason to believe that the philosophers of 
our own time are any more derivative, any less original than those of 
other times. 

I come now to the claim which I find most complex and interest- 
ing, namely, that which, instead of condemning contemporary work, 
rules it quite outside the range of intelligent evaluation. It says, with 
a show of benign tolerance, that some of it may be very good 
indeed, but who knows, who can know, which? “Perspective” 
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is the popular word; we lack perspective, we cannot be objective 
because we are too close. The argument typically continues that 
one indispensable test which a new work cannot have met is the test 
of time. No matter how brilliantly a work may flare, the question of 
whether this is just a flash in the pan cannot be answered until at 
least some decades have passed. Time is the great sorter. History is 
full of examples of that which gave every promise of greatness at 
the moment of its appearance but which sank into utter oblivion 
within a generation or two. From this, then, it follows that it is 
simply impossible to judge the quality of what is new. Since this is 
the case, we simply cannot afford to spend our time on contemporary 
productions, for there are always more than enough to occupy all 
our time, and we have no principle of selection among them. It is 
almost a certainty that only a handful at best will pass the test of 
time, so we would be using our energies mostly on the mediocre, 
and this is naturally unjustified when there is a substantial number 
of philosophical classics, works which have clearly passed the test 
and have been admitted into the canon. Thus histories of philosophy 
should end at about the time of William James, though some would 
hold that he is still too close to us, that not enough time has elapsed 
to secure his place quite securely. 

I shall try to be fair to this familiar attitude. In the first place, I - 
think it must be admitted that we are somewhat given to being led 
by the topical interest of a new work or perhaps by our knowing 
the author or at least knowing about him in a gossipy, familiar way, 
to an exaggeration of the /asting importance of the production. 


Surely most of us would admit that we are less confident of the 


staying power of a popular favorite of 1954 than of a Kant or a 
Hume-—I mean from this time forward. In most instances we would 
feel too that our own taste is less stable respecting say, Gilbert Ryle, 
than with respect to one or another of the great masters of the past. 
We look at the pictures in a college yearbook of a decade or two ago 
and smile to remember that we didn’t smile then at the girls’ dresses. 
And perhaps in a moment of candor most of us could confess to 
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philosophical enthusiasms of our own past that we now find 
unaccountable except as we say, “Oh, that was the fad just then:’ We 
would probably admit further that various circumstances may make 
us fail to recognize true genius among our contemporaries. Only a 
few years ago the man who is now often acclaimed as the greatest 
composer of our time virtually starved to death in New York; 
perhaps in another generation Bartok will be considered the fourth 
“B’ Who is to be quite sure that some present-day thinker we neglect 
or reject as eccentric is not destined to be the big name in the end-of- 
the-century summary? Consider Peirce. There may be another such 
around in a dusty corner. So much, at least, must be admitted. 

I now want to show that these arguments cannot support the 
conclusions they purportedly substantiate; they do not justify a 
hand’s-off policy or even a go-easy policy with respect to our 
contemporaries. 

‘To those who assert that it is impossible to get proper perspective 
on what is close to us in time, there is a t4@ quoque owing. In two 
different ways our attitude toward a classic is likely to be distorted. 
First there is the fact of its status; being a classic, homage is due it, 
and homage does not encourage proper evaluation. Secondly, there 
is the fact of its age; being of another time, we cannot ever quite 
understand it, we cannot speak its language, share its concerns, take 
on its orientation; thus our appraisal is always somewhat misplaced. 
In both of these respects it is easier to evaluate the product of our 
times. Not being already certified as a classic, we can judge it as a 
contender for our approbation. And we have a good chance of 
seeing its relevance, of seeing how it fits in, for we know its temporal 


setting. If there are the distractions of topicality, faddishness, and 


personal considerations, it remains, nevertheless, possible for us to 
attain some degree of objectivity toward contemporary work. We 
do after all discriminate. We criticize that which we take to be 
merely a potboiler, that which seems to us just a cashing-in on a 
fashion. We do not feel helpless to distinguish between a work of 
some substance and comprehensiveness and depth, like Lewis’ Carus 
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Lectures or Russell’s Inquiry or Santayana’s Scepticism and Animal 
Faith and something that is altogether slighter, of more temporary 
interest, like, say, one of Perry’s war books or Russell on happiness 
or something rambling and largely inconsequential like Dominations 
and Powers. Perhaps we exaggerate our lack of perspective as an 
excuse: judging what is not already tagged is dangerous and exacting 
work. But the past has not done too badly with its contemporaries. 
I suggest that a good percentage of the philosophers we call great 
were well appreciated in their own time and our time is unlikely to 
be less discriminating than others. But now someone reminds me 
that there have been those who were considered by their own con- 
temporaries as “some shakes” but who today have been relegated 
to a distinctly minor position, who have flunked the test of time. Men 
like Malebranche, Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, Reid, and Fiske 
impressed their immediate public more than they impress us. Those 
who called them great philosophers and meant by that that they 
would in the middle of the twentieth century be reckoned with 
Plato, St. Thomas, and Berkeley, were wrong. Yet how serious is 
such an error? It may have meant some time away from the great 
tradition and perhaps this was some loss, but suppose—what surely 
is not difficult—that these philosophers we call minor had a certain 
value in their own times that is not the less real for those who could 
share it, in being transient. I feel by no means confident that John 
Wisdom will be important to our twenty-first century counterparts, 
but I do find that he is of some importance to me and, I take it, to a 
number of evhers. Where this is true, it is plainly foolish to wait for 
time’s verdict, almost as foolish as would be a similar delay on the 
part of the Miss America judges. Perhaps certain indispensable 
conditions ot such value will disappear, perhaps certain problems 
will be solved—though now you may think I am going too far. Then 
too it is always possible that some thinkers out of favor just now— 
and I do not mean by that expression to imply that these are merely 
matters of fads—will come to seem more relevant and more important 


to another generation. Philosophers like Samuel Alexander, Bosan- 
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quet, and Boodin may be only temporarily under a cloud. Time’s 
verdict is perhaps never conclusive. 

And even where a man’s reputation seems unassailable it is not 
clear to me that his being “time-honored” belongs quite to the 
essence of his philosophical quality. There is a strong recommen- 
dation in this reputation; there is prima-facie evidence that his 
writings are worth our consideration; yet we may reject his claim; 
we may find that any given classic simply does not speak to us. I, for 
instance, have never succeeded in warming up to Leibniz, but I have 
not shut my mind to his appeal for I realize the impact he has on 
some and know that the deficiency may easily be in me; meantime I 
can in all sincerity only speak of his reputed greatness. 

If by now I can claim to have answered, however briefly, the 
argument that twentieth-century philosophers ought to be avoided 
because they are imitators, because we cannot get perspective on 
them, and because they have not passed the test of time, I would wish 
to end on a more positive and even aggressive note, by asserting that 
professors of philosophy ought to pay far more attention rather 
than less to the present and the recent past. 

In the first place, it is only in recent times that certain branches 
of philosophy have come into their own or have shown amazing 
progress. This is notoriously true of Logic but of course it is also true 
of Theory of Signs, Theory of Value, Philosophy of Science, and 
Aesthetics. In the latter field, for instance, many teachers still assume, 
apparently, that since Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Kant, and Hegel— 
great thinkers all—had something to say about Art and the Beautiful, 
theirs are the most important writings in Aesthetics. Yet to me this 
seems almost as plainly false in Aesthetics as such a statement would 
be in Psychology. In knowledge of the field, in precision and 
adequacy of argument, in depth of insight, men like Pepper, Prall, 
Ducasse, Parker, and Collingwood are far more deserving of careful 
study than most of the old masters. 

I am not sure how proud philosophers can be of the present state 
of epistemology, but a becoming modesty arises from a consideration 
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of how far we have yet to go, not from any sense of having fallen 
away from past glories. In epistemology, as in various sorts of 
metaphysics, moderns have the inestimable advantage of more 
adequate science on which to lean. In the same way, though probably 
to a lesser extent, the social sciences are of help to modern ethics. I 
cannot think that there is any past age which furnishes as adequate a 
conception of the social self as we get in Dewey and Mead, and 
where in other times would you find a substitute for the analyses of 
Moore, Broad, Stevenson, Frankena, and that general group? 

There are some who beg off the contemporaries—at least as 
classroom material—on the grounds that they are too hard, too 
technical, for any but advanced students. But this is simply not true 
of great masses of current philosophy. 

Stylistically, twentieth-century philosophical writing is, I suggest, 
extraordinarily impressive. Bergson, Santayana, Russell, Whitehead, 
Maritain, and Sartre seem to me, in their very different ways, among 
the best writers of the age, masters of rhetoric who can take their 
place alongside the most distinguished philosophical authors in 
history. And where in history do you find stylistic clarity superior to 
that of A. J. Ayer, W. PR Montague, C. J. Ducasse, and C. D. Broad? 

Finally, it deserves saying again that today’s thinker has some- 
thing special to give today’s reader. It is delightful to be struck by 
the “modernity” of Plato’s Republic and Hobbes’s Leviathan; but 
the homely truth is that Plato and Hobbes knew, not surprisingly, 
very little about the ethical problems of freedom and security in a 
democracy or the epistemological worries concerning projection and 
unconscious perceptual selection, or the metaphysical questions 
arising out of quantum mechanics or the changes in logic dictated by 
nineteenth-century geometry or the implications of nonobjective 
painting for a definition of “‘art”—or a hundred other matters that 
bulk large in our interest. 

But this encomium has been carried far enough, perhaps too far. 
Certzinly it would be too far except as its justification lies in the 
correction it affords to a tendency among us to disparage our own 
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times, to assume that the historical approach is always proper and 
most profitable, that we ought to play it safe. We philosophers, we 
Humanists, suffer, it seems to me, from an overemphasis upon 
scholarship and an underemphasis upon creativity. We are encouraged 
to creativity by keeping on terms of close familiarity with the minds 
in the very forefront of philosophical endeavor. 


The Quest 


By NorMan NATHAN 


It grieves me much that they call me mad. 
An angel of God should be welcome at last. 
Yet nowhere a modern Abraham dwells. 
sWhy must men always nourish the past? 


The good and the great embalmed in scrolls 

By their own ages were ever harassed. 

‘In what desert dwell you, Oh, lovers of God? 
Will you shut out the stranger and live in the past? 


The smiles of the devil make yesterdays bright. 
Who recalls that all heaven seemed overcast? 
Where dwell all you faithful free-willing for truth? 
Is there anyone here who won't worship the past? 


Is the flower that’s withered most worthy of bloom? 
Is the pulse of perfection left beating at last? 

Is the child taught to cherish the angel he sees? 

Must the glory of God stay drowned in the past? 








The Letters of Alexander Pope* 


BY 


WALTER M. CRITTENDEN 





I, a recent issue of the Johnsonian News Letter 
(edited by James L. Clifford), the first page begins with these words: 
“O frabjous day! Calooh! Callay! This is the moment we have long 
been waiting for—the day when we can send congratulations to 
George Sherburn on the publication of The Correspondence of 
Alexander Pope” There is no doubt but that Professor Clifford was 
excited over the work. His love of the eighteenth century has made 


his words overly exuberant, but certainly this carefully edited 
printing of the letters is a superb addition to scholarship. 

There are at least four sources from which one can gain an 
impression of Pope: his poetry; portraits done from life by such 
artists as Sir Godfrey Kneller, Jonathan Richardson, and William 
Hoare; descriptions of the man by various of his associates or by 


critics; and his correspondence. It is to the fourth of these sources— 
correpondence—that one must turn for the impression which is 
probably the nearest to the real Alexander Pope. He is not the man 
revealed in his poetry. He is a man of sentiment, finding great joy 
in friendship. He is a gentleman who wore his heart on his sleeve. 
Indeed, some of the letters tend to make the modern reader cringe 
because of an excess of compliment and deference, but far more of 
them are filled with warmth and understanding. In considering the 


*The Correspondence of Alexander Pope, George Sherburn, ed. (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1956), 5 vols. 
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poet, one can logically ask several questions: what sort of man was 
he on those days when he was busy with his garden, building or 
working on his grotto, entertaining friends or being entertained by 
them, caring for his aged mother, exulting in the wit of the Scriblerus 
group, writing letters to people who were near and dear to his heart? 
Answers to such queries can be found in the recorded correspondence 
which is conversation carried on in privacy when the spell of creative 
impulse was at rest. 

During the lifetime of Pope, about ten per cent of his letters 
were published. While he carefully edited certain letters, and altered 
others in an effort to create the best possible impression on the public, 
some found their way into print without the author’s permission. 
Between the death of Pope in 1744 and the middle of the nineteenth 
century, only a small number of additional letters were published. 
It was not until Elwin and Courthope issued the writings of Pope 
(1871-1879) that any serious attempt was made to collect and edit 
the correspondence. This work remained the standard, for the 
letters, up to the present time. As early as 1934, George Sherburn 
began the task of re-editing the correspondence, a task which, in all 
probability, he expected to complete in a matter of a few years. 
But, as he points out in his preface, delays of various kinds were 
forced upon him by existing conditions—World War II, extra 
teaching assignments, administrative duties, and such. The delay, 
frustrating as it must have been, has actually been advantageous 
because each year saw new materials brought to light and fuller 
notes and explanations made possible. The result is a more nearly 
complete edition than would have been possible had the publication 
appeared several years earlier. (Mr. Sherburn is at present in England 
investigating the most recent find of Pope letters.) Where the 
Elwin-Courthope edition contains fourteen hundred _ letters, 
Sherburn has brought together twenty-one hundred. These addi- 
tional letters include those of the Earl and Countess of Burlington, 
William Fortesque, Hugh Bethel, Ralph Allen, and William 
Warburton. 
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In his correspondence, it appears that Pope loved people. He was 
flattered when someone offered him a show of attention. Witness 
the friendship that developed with William Wycherley, forty-eight 
years his senior. Wycherley, sixty-four, began a correspondence with 


the young poet after meeting and conversing with him in London. 
The older man, surely in his dotage, felt that his own poetic genius 
was still active. He seemingly hoped that Pope would comply with 
his request for assistance in the form of various suggestions and even 
corrections which would be beneficial. Although it is not known 
how many letters were exchanged between them, thirty-six appear 
in this edition. The tone of the letters is always friendly, though one 
can sense that Pope became irritated with trying to correct what 
was evidently poor verse, and that he especially resented the fact 
that Wycherley wanted the suggestions and yet was unwilling to 
have his manuscripts marked. After Wycherley’s death, Pope 
assembled an edition of the older man’s verse. 

Two other early correspondents were William Walsh and Henry 
Cromwell. The subject matter of these letters deals chiefly with wit 
and literature, to be expected since they were closely allied with 
the critical side of writing. Of particular interest is a letter in verse 
addressed to Cromwell. Even the date is in a couplet: 


The twelfth or thirteenth Day of July 
But which, I cannot tell you truly. 


The letters to Cromwell were given over to a Mrs. Thomas who sold 
them to Edmund Curll, an unscrupulous printer, who printed them 
in 1726 without permission from either Pope or Cromwell. Pope 
made wide use of this instance of unauthorized publication in 
requesting that other friends to whom he had written letters return 
them for fear that they might be surreptitiously printed. 

When the Essay on Criticism was published in 1711, Pope’s circle 
of acquaintances was expanded notably. Probably through his friend 
John Caryll, he met Richard Steele, man about town and the 
originator of the Tatler. Cromwell introduced him to John Gay, 
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who was to become one of the important members of the small but 
intimate circle of friends who made up the Scriblerus Club. By 1712 
Addison had become one of Pope’s acquaintances, but this friendship 
was to last only a couple of years. It was brought to an end partially 
through literary misunderstandings, especially in relation to the 
translation of Homer, and partially through political attachments 
which linked Pope with the Tories. Pope had little or no interest in 
politics inasmuch as his religion made him an outsider, and he 
maintained a neutral stand for the most part. His close friendship 
with Swift, of course, was sufficient cause to make some people 
believe that he would lean in the Tory direction. 

After the publication of the /liad in 1725, there was a definite 
change in Pope’s circle of friends. From the level of the ordinary 
man (middle class) he moved up in the social brackets. He came to 
know, among others, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, the Earl of 
Oxford, the Earl of Orrery, and the Earl and Countess of Burlington. 
It would appear that he took considerable delight in being included 
in these new circles. Letters to these people reveal a sense of defer- 
ence, and at every opportunity Pope visited in the various “great” 
houses. This does not mean that he ever neglected his friends of 
lesser social rank, but rather that his daily life. was taking on larger 
and decidedly more pleasant dimensions. 

Students of Pope’s correspondence have long been aware that a 
certain amount of editing and changing was done by the author 
before he was willing to send his letters to a printer for an authorized 
edition. Of this situation, A. W. Ward, who edited the works of 
Pope in a one-volume edition in 1897, said of the letters, “In editing 
his correspondence, he [Pope] succeeded in depriving it of every 
vestige of natural freshness. A letter which is written with one eye 
on the person addressed, and the other on the publick beyond, . 
possesses no charm apart from all other literary composition” The 
truth contained in the second of the two sentences quoted is 
apparent for all normal purposes, and doubtlessly Pope did lose 
something in spontaneity when he made alterations in letters for 
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publication. On the whole, though, as is clearly shown in the 
Sherburn volumes, Ward was overstating his thought when he said 
that Pope “succeeded in depriving it of every vestige of natural 
freshness.” 

The extent of the alterations made in the letters has long been a 
problem for research students. In the present edition, this matter is 
properly resolved. Sherburn has collected and collated the various 
printed forms of the letters with all that are available in manuscript. 
He has been able to reinstate deletions made by Pope, the editor; 
has supplied names for initials; and has identified portions of letters 
which were used for more than one person. By a device of half 
brackets placed around segments which were deleted or changed, 
it is now possible for one to ascertain quickly and definitely the 
original form. An example of this is seen in a letter to John Caryll 
(June 1715). “As soon as I’m up I'll make ’em a visit at Ladyholt, if 
Gay will keep his word, and you will find me as frolicsome again as 
ever: ‘like those good wives who are no sooner up but the old 
benefactor is troubled with them.!” Pope seems to have felt that 
the last portion (in half brackets) was unworthy of publication and 
thus removed it. The simile is certainly not significant, and its deletion 
was of little consequence. Again, in a letter to Teresa and Martha 
Blount (July 23, 1715), Pope gave the young ladies several items of 
Jacobite news, but when he had the letter printed in 1735 he omitted 
the news portions. As found in the present edition, this letter is 
complete with the half brackets around the portions which did not 


appear in the authorized edition. Then, each letter is carefully marked 


by a prefix to the name of the correspondent to show the relation to 
source materials. For instance, an asterisk before the name of the 
addressee signifies a letter not included in an edition of Pope’s 
collected letters; a dagger appears for a letter that rests upon the 
authority of Pope’s editions; a double dagger shows probable fabri- 
cation on the part of Pope; and two vertically parallel lines represent 
a letter which was published by Pope but for which there is a better 
source than his editions. 
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An example of Pope’s fabrication is seen in a letter of December 
1713 (not a completely certain date) which was sent to Addison. It 
is a composite, almost verbatim, from passages in three letters 
addressed earlier to John Caryll. Mr. Sherburn has included this 
letter merely to show what was done, and it must be admitted that 
it is interesting to read the Caryll letters and check them against the 
one to Addison. One wonders why Pope would have done this sort 
of thing, and especially so, since, as Sherburn points out, there is 
nothing subtle or witty, or as for that, even very interesting in the 
subject matter. 

Pope’s aim in correspondence was to simulate good conversation. 
In a letter to William Wycherley, dated April 15, 1710, he says, 

You see how freely and with how little care, I talk rather 
than write to you: this is one of the many advantages of 


friendship, that one can say to one’s friend the things that 
stand in need of pardon, and at the same time be sure of it. 


And the spirit was encouraged, as can be seen in Wycherley’s reply: 


Now, as to what you call freedom with me, (which you 
desire me to forgive you;) you may be assured, I would not 
forgive you, unless you did it with me; for I am so far from 
thinking your plainness, a fault or an offense to me, that I 
think it a Charity, and an Obligation; which I shall always 
acknowledge, with a sort of gratitude to you, for it, .. . 


Pope’s thought is again expressed in a letter to John Caryll (July 31, 
1710) which reads, “You see, Sir, with what freedom I write or 
rather talk upon paper to you. They say a letter should be a natural 
image of the mind of the writer, . . :’ In a large measure that is what 
Pope intended to accomplish, not only in the early letters, but also 
in the major portion of all that he wrote. 

Pope’s letters are typical, in many ways, of the eighteenth 
century: they are filled with high compliment, over praise, special 
deference to lords and ladies, carefully turned phrases, attention to 
wit, and perhaps above all, enthusiasm. An early letter to Wycherley 
says, in part, 
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When I write to you, I foresee a long letter, and ought to 
beg your Patience beforehand; for if it proves the longest, 
it will be of course the worst I have troubled you with. Yet 
to express my Gratitude at large for your obliging letter, is 
not more my Duty than my Interest; as some People will 
abundantly thank you for one piece of Kindness, to put 
you in mind of bestowing another. The more favourable 
you are to me, the more distinctly I see my faults; Spots 
and Blemishes you know are never so plainly discover’d 
as in the brightest sunshine. Thus I am mortified by those 
commendations which were design’d to encourage me. For 
praise to a young Wit, is like Rain to a tender Flower; if 
it be moderately bestow’d it cheers and revives, but if too 
lavishly, overcharges and depresses him. . . . 


A letter of “Feb. 20;’ (1722/23) to Viscount Harcourt, reads, 


My Lord,—It is really the height of Respect to you, that I 
do not write oftn’r: for ev ery day since I saw your Lord- 
ship, I have had much difficulty to refrain, from telling 
you what you need not be told: the warm sense I ever must 
have of the Obligations of every kind you have lay’d and 
daily are laying upon me. I could almost forget all Respect 
and distance, and use the Phrase to you w hich I us’d to Mr. 
Harcourt, [Friendship] and never say [Obligations] 
more. ... 


And another letter, the first to John, sth Earl of Orrery, written 

July 12 (1735) begins, 
My Lord,—The pleasure you gave me in acquainting me of 
the Dean’s better health, is one so truly great, as might 
content even your own Humanity: and whatever my 
sincere opinion & Respect of your Lordship prompts me 
to wish from your own hands, for myself, your Love of 
Him makes me as happy. - . lam greatly obliged to your 
Lordship’s Generosity in promising to contradict malicious 
Reports in my regards. I embrace ‘em all with transport, 
while they procure mie such Defenders as show I cannot 
be What Envy reports, for They are such as never could 
befriend an Ill man... . 
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Because of Pope’s desire to make his letters conversational in tone, 
it is surprising that so little humor can be found in his letters. He was 
not a man noted for his lighthearted spirit, and a relatively serious 
level is maintained almost continuously. One touch of humor, 
however, is found in a letter of June’2z0 (1717) addressed to Mrs. 
Howard, a Twickenham neighbor. 

We cannot omit taking this occasion to congratulate you 
upon the encrease of your family, for your Cow is this 
morning very happily deliver’d of the better sort, I 
mean a female calf; she is as like her mother as she can 
stare. All Knights Errants Palfreys were distinguished by 
lofty names: we see no reason why a Pastoral Lady’s 
sheep and calves should want names of the softer sound; 
we have therefore given her the name of Caesar’s wife, 
Calf-urnia; ... 


Other instances of humor are rare, and are usually associated with 
persons who were in Pope’s company, especially the members of 
the Scriblerus group. An example of this sort can be seen in an 
invitation sent to Lord Oxford (March 1713/14). 

The Doctor and Dean, Pope, Parnell and Gay 

In manner submissive most humbly do pray, 

That Your Lordship would once let Your Cares all alone 

And Climb the dark Stairs to Your Friends who have none: 

To Your Friends who at least have no Cares but to please 

You 
‘To a good honest Junta that never will teaze You. 


Or the five couplets: 
My Lord, forsake your Politick Utopians, 
‘To sup, like Jove, with Blameless Ethiopians. 
Pope. 
In other Words, You with the Staff, 
Leave John of Bucks, come here and laugh. 
Dean. 


For Frolick Mirth give ore affairs of State 
To night be happy, be tomorrow great. 
Parnell. 
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Give Clans your money, us your smile, 
Your scorn to T—end and Ar—ile. 
Doctor. 


Leave Courts and hye to Simple Swains, 
Who feed no Flock upon no Plains. 
Gay. 
Mr. Sherburn points out that these couplets are in the autograph of 
each of the members of the group, and it is easily seen that each 
couplet is characteristic of the individual author. 

In his letters Pope said very little of a specific nature about his 
religion. As a Roman Catholic he was restricted in his educational 
possibilities, in his right to own land, and in his freedom of movement 
under certain circumstances. It would seem natural for him to discuss 
these matters, especially in letters to fellow Catholics such as John 
Caryll. There are a few letters, not more than fifty in all, in which he 
defends his faith or explains his position. In 1715 he was attacked 
for his faith. Two letters mention this attack, and one, to Caryll in 
1716, speaks of the pressure on Catholics to abjure. For the most 


part the religious references deal more with moral and ethical 
principles which, of course, are handled more fully in his poetry. 
One interesting reference is found in a letter to Swift which was in 
reply to one from Swift in which a suggestion had been made that 
Pope should change his religion. The reply, dated “Binfield, Decr. 
8th, 1713,’ says, 


Not to trouble you at present with the Recital of all my 
Obligations to you, I shall mention only two things, which 
I take particularly well of you; your desire that I should 
write to you;—and your Proposal of giving me twenty 
Guineas to change my Religion, which last you must give 
me leave to make the subject of this letter. .. . 


As the letter progresses, Pope makes a joke out of the idea and leaves 
no doubt that he is satisfied with his faith. 

In his efforts to have his letters returned to him for the “authentic 
edition” of 1735, Pope was often successful, e.g., those to John 
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Caryll, Hugh Bethel, Lord Digby, Joseph Spense, William Broome, 
and others. However, an exception to this desire is found in the 
correspondence with Swift. Pope’s wish was to have their letters 
published in the hope that they would form a monument to the 
years of their friendship; Swift failed to respond to the idea and 
offered the suggestion that their letters were “mere innocent friend- 
ship,’ and hardly worthy of publication. When Pope persisted in his 
request for the letters, Swift replied that they were in safe keeping 
(safe from such printers as Curll), and that they would be returned 
to the author when the Dean passed away. This promise was altered 
in 1737 by the return of the letters, and Pope included them in his 


prose works as printed in 1741. 

Our mid-twentieth century is fortunate to have this edition of 
Pope’s correspondence. The work has long been needed, and 
George Sherburn’s efforts are worthy of thanks as well as the 
highest praise. Admirable as the letters and notes are, the most useful 
portions of the work are certainly the alphabetical listing of corre- 
spondents and the index (both in Volume V). The former gives a 


quick, yet comprehensive glimpse of the people, nearly two hundred 
of them, who in various ways and degrees had a bearing on Pope 
and his works. The latter (index) is splendidly detailed. The mate- 
rials listed under Pope himself fill fifty-three pages. This information 
is arranged in eight divisions: I. Biographical Data; II. Works; 
III. Pope’s Letters; IV. Pope’s Villa, Gardens, and Grotto; V. Pope’s 
Rambles and Visits; VI. Pope’s Character: his favorite Topics; 
VII. Pope’s Reading; VIII. Portraits of Pope and his Friends. Other 
topics, of course, are not given such minute organization, but the 
coverage is exceptionally good. It seems almost impossible that one 
could conceive of a subject connected with the letters that is not to 
be found in this index. It is a veritable mine of useful data. 

As a final word about these volumes, it can be said that everyone 
interested in the eighteenth century should have a good look at the 
work. There is a perfection about the whole: the basic letters, the 
footnotes, the index, the printing, and the over-all format. 








Marcel Aymé and Moral Chaos 


BY 
> 


RICHARD J. VOORHEES 





_ 1929 Marcel Aymé has enjoyed not 
only wide popularity but high critical esteem in his own country, 
and has won two literary prizes, the Theophraste Renaudot and the 
Chantecler. When, in 1950, the second of his books to be translated 
into English was published in America, critics gave him praise more 
valuable than literary prizes. “The fact that Marcel Aymé could 
write such a book,’ said Albert Guérard, “proves that France is still 
the land of Montaigne, Voltaire, and Anatole France?’ “The Miracu- 
lous Barber? said Delmore Schwartz, “is very real, very funny and 
very sad. Aymé’s genius for being all these at the same time makes 
him comparable to Moliére, to Gogol, and to James Joyce. . . But 
despite the enthusiasm of their reviews, neither Guérard nor 
Schwartz has gone on to write of Aymé at greater length. 

The ability which Delmore Schwartz recognized in The Miracu- 
lous Barber is perhaps more marked in The Barkeep of Blémont. 
When bombs destroy the Blémont high school, the municipal 
authorities requisition the Café du Progrés for literature classes 
during the slack hours of the morning. Business does not suffer, but 
Leopold Lajeunesse is incensed that his café should be taken over 
by children. From behind the bar he looks at them with resentment, 
and pretends that it is necessary for him to keep a close watch on 
his bottles. But very soon he comes to feel, not only a deep affection 


for the pupils, but an actual passion for Racine. With the repetition 
of the lessons he learns whole passages of Andromache by heart, and 


48 
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projects himself into the play. In his mind’s eye he sees himself in 
the palace of Pyrrhus, offering to rescue Andromache and Astyanax, 
and one day he is suddenly struck with amazement and ecstasy, for 
a line of poetry has come into his head: 

Let me take Astyanax, we’re getting out of here. 


After he has been arrested on a false charge, Leopold finds another 


line: No sense waiting till the cops nab us from the rear. 


Later he gets a good start on a dialogue between Andromache and 
himself: 
ANpDROMACHE: Good Lord, is it possible? At last a man 
has come! 
Will you have some white wine, or will 
you have some rum? 
LEOPOLD: White wine. 
ANDROMACHE: That’s what my Hector drank to keep him 
feeling cool 
When moving up into the line; and Hector 
was no fool. 


Leopold plans to give his poem to the class to study when he has got 
several hundred lines written, but he does not live to write any more. 
When the police, sent by the Communists, come to arrest him again, 
he is enraged at being disturbed in the midst of composition. He 
makes an apparently threatening move toward them, and they shoot 
him. 

Marcel Aymé clearly has first-rate comic gifts, but he almost 
invariably puts them to work in extremely grim settings. The 
Miraculous Barber is certainly a witty and amusing novel, but the 
atmosphere in which the story takes place is obviously a prelude to 
disaster. The title character, a fantastic device to satirize the French 
statesmen of the middle thirties, appears only briefly in the book 
except for a long monologue at the end, in which he explains with 
jolly confidence the ridiculous measures by which he is governing 
the country through her ministers. The action proper of the novel 
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implies that some Frenchmen at least are getting the kind of govern- 
ment that they deserve. Few of the characters bother their heads 
about politics at all, and those who do bother them, usually muddle 
them. In the drawing room of the Ancelot family the revolution 
figures as a “breath-takingly beautiful film in an atmosphere of 
copulation and decadent poetry, but also as a kind of tepid, romantic 
drama, highly moral and rather sentimental?’ When Madame Ancelot 
learns that one of her daughters, out of boredom and lack of convic- 
tion one way or another, has given herself to a lout of a boxer, she is 
momentarily shocked; but since all of her normal reactions have 
been blunted, she quickly recovers, and expresses her enthusiasm for 
the seduction in the jargon which she usually applies to Soviet 
motion pictures: “Amazing, splendid, dynamic:’ Aymé apparently 
intends the two women to be taken as symbols of that part of France 
which, like the mother, lost its sense of reality and later, like the 
daughter, surrendered itself to a hoodlum named Hitler. 

In The Transient Hour Aymé describes some of the results of 
the surrender. The Miraculous Barber deals with the realm of great 
industry, as well as that of small business, but The Transient Hour 
stays within the bourgeois world and shows the effects of the 
Occupation on ordinary existence—shows, for example, how people 
who might have lived exemplary lives become big operators on the 
black market. But something was apparently wrong to begin with, 
because they take the change of direction in stride. The reason that 
women whose husbands are in prison camps live without qualms 
on the black-market money of the men who keep them is that they 
consider scruples and a sense of honor to be luxuries of a higher social 
class, not moral qualities of the individual. The action of The 
Barkeep of Biémont, which takes place during the first few months 
of the Liberation, shows a part of France that has gone out of the 
Nazi frying pan into the Communist fire. The Party has got control 
of the city of Blémont, but obviously it is inherent evil as well as 
fear that makes some of the townspeople commit in cold blood 
against their countrymen the same sort of sadistic acts that they 
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committed against the Germans immediately after the Liberation. 
And French official justice is no better than German was. A col- 
laborationist who knows that his capture is just a question of time 
resolves to acquiesce in his trial instead of pleading circumstances 
that might extenuate his crime, because he knows that “Judges who 
... had ceased to consult their consciences would thrust him indiffer- 
ently toward his death, thinking only of the merit which his corpse 
would confer on them? 

Aymé’s version of recent French history is, of course, distorted, 
but it is significant for what it tells the reader about Aymé’s view of 
human nature and for what it reveals about his literary method. 
In The Miraculous Barber, The Transient Hour, and The Barkeep 
of Blémont Aymé has used periods and events which put an 
enormous strain on integrity and consequently exhibit human beings 
at their worst. And these novels are incomparably better than The 
Second Face, which involves its chief characters in nothing more 
reprehensible than an adultery which (the novel is a fantasy) turns 
out to be no adultery at all. Moreover, the grim books are not only 
more solid than the frivolous one, but also funnier. Indeed, some of 
the best comedy is contrived out of the characters’ worst behavior. 
Aymé himself has said that he loves men for what they are, not for 
some idea of what they might be. With the casual “what they are” 
Aymé is, of course, settling some big questions out of hand. His 
implication is that the question of what men ought to be can be 
debated endlessly (and, no doubt, pointlessly), but that the question 
of what men are can have only one answer, and that Aymé knows 
it. No one will dispute part of the answer; it is simply the truism that 
human beings are mixtures of good and evil. The conscience of the 


most scrupulous moralist will on occasion fail him; conversely, moral 
claims will sometimes assert themselves in the very midst of corrup- 
tion. And Aymé’s talent for perceiving curious and comic instances 


of such contradictions is part of his general talent for irony. Michaud, 
in The Transient Hour, struggles nobly to run his business honestly 
even under the abnormal conditions of the Occupation, but he is 
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astounded one morning to find himself taking more than his ration of 
the family bread from the breakfast table. On the other hand, 
Michaud’s son, when he learns that his mistress who has not written 
to her husband, who is in a German prison camp, is appalled at her 
neglect, and immediately drafts a letter for her. He writes “without 
embarrassment or compunction . . . and the feeling in his mind was 
no less sincere than kindly:’ Similarly, young Michaud makes huge 
sums on the black market, but refuses to eat any sort of food that is 
not available to his family at home. 

‘To protest against hypocrisy, Aymé seems to say, is not to the 
purpose, since hypocrisy is as likely as not to be unconscious. But it 
turns out that the price of Aymé’s forgiveness is a denial of full 
human stature. In the process of shrinking the sins of his characters, 
he also shrinks the characters themselves. Some of his people not 
only fail to see the discrepancy between what they are doing in one 
situation and what they are doing in another, but cannot even guess 
what they are going to do from one moment to the next. “What 
men are” often seems to be very much like what children are. A boy 
of seven in The Transient Hour is hardly a caricature of the adults 
around him. This young fellow writes a letter to the Gestapo to 
denounce his own father, but the German officer who reads it tears 
it up instead of taking it seriously. When the father dies of pneu- 
monia, however, the boy’s grief is apparently as sincere as his malice 
was gratuitous, and he becomes seriously ill himself. Marie-Anne 
Archambaud, in The Barkeep of Blémont, does not know her own 
mind any better than the small boy knows his. Just to begin a 
conversation by which she hopes to be reconciled with her lover, 
she asks him to help a collaborationist to escape, but while she is 
speaking she suddenly realizes that the life of the collaborationist is 
more important to her than her love affair. Aymé’s characters cannot 


predict their actions because they cannot will them freely. “One is 


the creature of a background, a trade, a woman, a town. . . ?? The 
most noble resolutions, therefore, may come to nothing at all. But 
Aymé does not, as Maugham does, share the vindictive delight of the 
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“ce 


cynical characters as they watch the idealistic ones fall from “a 
meaningless moral pinnacle:’ He loves the godly as well as the 
ungodly and does not make the sentimental mistake of simply 
reversing orthodox judgments. His amorality is a genuine one, and 
because he is not bothered by a suspicion that respectable people 
might be right after all, he feels no need to bait them. If he shows the 
reader an old socialist and moralist becoming a millionaire and taking 
a mistress late in life, he also shows him the same man earlier, loving 
his wife and concerned with society. 

Without such sympathetic irony as Aymé brings to his novels, 
The Second Face might be a bore; as it is, the farce begins to grow 
tedious, and the people in the fantasy occasionally seem as unreal 
as the events. Raoul Cerusier is miraculously given a handsome new 
face which would make possible an affair with a woman he has long 
desired, but it becomes imperative that he seduce his own wife 
instead, lest in his apparent absence from the country she should 
yield to some other good-looking young fellow. “I’ve the greatest 
confidence in Renée;’ says Uncle Antonin, “but still if the worst 
should happen, it might as well happen in the best way?’ It does, 
and before The Second Face is half finished, Raoul has ceased to 
expect anything good to come of his handsomeness, and wishes only 
to return to ordinary life. But when he gets his own face back, he 
does not know whether the cry that he gives is one of deliverance or 
disappointment. In any case, once the miracle is over, it is as though 
it had never happened. Raoul’s metamorphosis has revealed nothing 
he might not have surmised himself—for example, that a woman 
does not say the same things to her lover as she does to her husband. 
Disenchanted with the short cuts to pointless or even unpleasant 
knowledge which the miracle has made possible, Raoul decides that 
facts are better than dreams. “. . . The savor of domestic realities. . . 
when we reach our deathbed may well be found to encompass all 
the certainties we possess.’ Raoul’s point of view at the end of the 
book is rather like that of his creator from the beginning to the end 
of all four novels, which say, in effect, that common sense is the 
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compass by which the wise man guides his life. The romantic, who 
believes that he is following the promptings of his dreams to extraor- 
dinary beauty, is simply wandering in a circle. The philosopher or 
logician, who considers that he is making a beeline toward pure 
truth, is wandering in another. What is worse, there is a kind of 
intellectual who likes to circle around just for the exercise. For such 
people moral problems become philosophical and literary games. 
Michaud, for instance, is always willing to consider the problem of 
responsibility: “He compared man to a saucepan, a choirboy, a flat- 
iron, a lamp, an automobile engine:’ Lolivier, Michaud’s business 
partner, says that Michaud never cared a sou for the honor of France, 
and has become a patriot under the German rule just because patri- 
otism now offers a convenient way of organizing certain ideas which 
have been bothering him all of his life. Lolivier says, “I am a patriot, 
too, but in a stupid, physical sort of way. My country, my family, 
Cousin Jules, old friends. . . .”” One of the most effective things in The 
Transient Hour is the speech that an old school inspector makes 
against the idea that a country is an accidental and artificial construc- 
tion: “What they said against their country a peasant might well 
say about his house—that it was built quite arbitrarily and at random, 
that it was badly designed, that it would have been better placed on 
another side of the road, and that he himself might well have been 
born elsewhere?’ 

Among the indications that Aymé prefers the physical to the 
intellectual approach is the fact that most of the men he admires or 
sympathizes with are tall, broad-shouldered ones, like Chaubieux in 
The Miraculous Barber, or Lolivier, in The Transient Hour. In The 
Barkeep of Blémont Archambaud is described as a “giant;’ and 
Leopold as “a figure of almost monstrous breadth?” Leopold had a 
career as a fair-ground wrestler before he bought his cafe; now, 
when he is feeling playful, he bites the neck off a bottle of champagne 
to amuse the customers, and he drinks a dozen liters of white wine 


daily. Aymé’s novels imply that men might avoid much of their 


folly and evil if they would not only listen more to the voice of 
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common sense, but also pay more attention to the promptings of the 
natural man. The Fascist and the Communist fanatics in The Barkeep 
of Blémont are exactly alike in at least one respect: “Each belonged 
to that class of men who care little for sausages . . . and tripe, for 
rough red wine, for bawdy jests and . . . country fairs and the damp 
earth: men, in short, for whom an idea or a creed takes precedence 
over life itself?’ But in Aymé’s novels such men are becoming more 
numerous and more powerful. The sound of common sense cannot 
be heard through the shrill cry of creeds, and the natural man finds 
himself more and more at the mercy of the fanatic. In consequence, 
some of the comedy in Aymé is a comedy of desperation. 

The vehemence of the arguments between Michaud and Lolivier 
in The Transient Hour verges on hysteria, and, indeed, the end of 
one of these disputes finds both of the mén doubled over their desks in 
hysterical laughter. As they argue politics with the bitter wit which 
serves them for catharsis, they are interrupted by a message informing 
them of the death of one of their clients. A retired colonel had been 
ready to accept, over the protests of his wife, a German honor for a 
book on archeology which he had published under the Occupation. 
Drawn into the argument, Michaud took the wife’s side, and the 
colonel resolved the conflict in his own mind by shooting himself. 
Thus Michaud is perhaps partly responsible for the death of an 
Officer of the Legion, who has no doubt done more for France 
than meddlers like his wife or Michaud ever will. But the death of 
the old colonel during the Occupation is nowhere nearly as shocking 
as the beating of a young soldier after the Liberation. Because 
Fernand Gallien has left the Communist Party, four of his comrades 
drag him out of ranks at a ceremony for returning prisoners, and 
shower blows and kicks on his head and body. While this brutal 
beating is being administered, as a lesson to others who might 
presume to think with their own heads, the mayor delivers a speech 
on the courage of the army, and only one rash man in the whole 
crowd of soldiers and civilians dares to go to the aid of the injured 
man. Aymé seems to suggest that the cruelty of the four soldiers 
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and the cowardice of the crowd are extenuated by the suffering that 
both the troops and the townspeople have undergone, because the 
beating episode is immediately preceded by a description of the 
soldiers’ first view of the bombed town. Bombed towns are a familiar 
enough sight to the veterans, but during their years as prisoners of 
war they have kept the memory of Blémont as it was, and they 
cannot at first comprehend the rubble. “And seeing the expression 
in their faces, frozen with amazement, their eyes widening with 
the spectacle of disaster, the crowd was made newly aware of its 
loss. The sense of their common suffering spread through them” 
Aymé can forgive the people of Blémont their sins, but the sum 
of human crime is sometimes too much even for his tolerance, and 


before the prospect of the future his resilience occasionally fails 
him. In The Transient Hour the dark streets of Paris during the 
Occupation are a reminder of earlier cultures on the verge of 
collapse. In The Barkeep of Blémont Professor Didier cannot find in 


contemporary events or in men’s consciences the slightest moral 
influence of the French and Latin classics that he has been teaching 
for a lifetime. And, indeed, he says bitterly, a knowledge of Racine 
or Virgil is not only unnecessary in modern times, but a positive 
handicap. Didier apparently believes that the future belongs to what 
Arthur Koestler has called “the new Neanderthal man” “. . . For 
Russia the world began yesterday, which means that she has three 
hundred years’ start of us:’ Didier outlines a scheme of education 
which might enable France to catch up with Russia, but when 
asked whether it will make France happier, he indicates the funda- 
mental hopelessness of his view by tartly replying that the question 
is a thoroughly absurd and typically French one. Meanwhile, even 
Didier finds it possible to be happy part of the time. But is it not 
indecent, the scrupulous characters ask themselves, to be happy in 
the midst of almost universal unhappiness? Common sense answers 
that, decent or not, a man cannot deliberately make himself miserable 
because others are. And even if he could, the possibility of happiness 
grows slighter all the time, as the privacy of the individual is more 
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and more invaded. After a piece of music he thought to be Chopin 
turns out to be a song of Edith Piaf, Archambaud says to himself 
that even the sense of the sublime cannot exist now without civil 
status. Archambaud’s wry joke is the result of his thinking about 
more serious invasions of the personality. The average man in 
Blémont does not dare to speak his own mind on political matters, 
much less to offend the Communists by going to the aid of a man 
publicly beaten by members of the Party. The one man who has 
the courage to help the beaten soldier has no political opinions at all, 
and considers (as Aymé seems to) that one political party is about 
as bad as another. He is not afraid to defy the Communists, but he 
forgives them, as he forgives the Fascists, since to him Fascists and 
Communists, along with elephants and dragonflies, are marvelous 
examples of the rich variety of a wonderful world. This parody of 
Aymé’s own tolerance for human error and evil takes some explain- 
ing. Just before the bombing raid on Blémont in which he nearly 
died, Watrin was reading a book on astronomy. Every night since 
then he has had a terrible dream in which he is crushed under the 
weight of the planet Uranus, so that in his waking hours it is a 
marvelously gratifying thing simply to be alive. When Archambaud 
deplores the state of affairs in Blémont, and condemns his own 
conduct, Watrin tells him to rejoice in the so-called defects of 
human nature just as he does in the so-called virtues. Watrin’s 
acceptance of the world makes Pollyanna sound like Leopardi. If 
Blémont is full of bombed houses, the ruins are, no doubt, filled 
with pretty little lizards. 

Watrin admits that there might be more sweetness and light in 
the present, but, “Wait a little,’ he says to the gloomy Archambaud. 
“Wait just fifty years:’ But Leopold has just been murdered by the 
Communists, and while Archambaud and Watrin sit talking, a minor 
collaborationist is captured, to be tried later by the judges “who have 
ceased to consult their consciences:’ The evidence in Aymé’s fiction, 
as well as in the world of fact, indicates that Watrin is an over- 
optimistic windbag, and that the exaggerated satisfaction with the 
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world felt by a perennial convalescent is dangerous as well as 
ridiculous. But Aymé gives his Pangloss the last word. Comparing 
the rich capacities of men with the profusion of goods in a large 
shop, Watrin looks enthusiastically to the future and cries, in the 
last line of the novel: “The shopwindows—the marvelous shop- 
windows!” Perhaps Watrin’s attitude is not so much a parody of 
Aymé’s as it is a logical conclusion of it. 

Certainly it is a curious thing that such a keen ironic insight as 
Aymé’s should not discriminate better between one irony and 
another, but to Aymé all discrepancies seem much alike, whether 
they are comic, like Leopold’s delusion that he is a tragic poet, or 
dangerous, like Loin’s delusion that he is serving humanity by 
working for Fascism. For all his shrewdness, there is something 
deficient in Aymé’s view of human beings. He loves “what men are” 
so impartially that he values the murderer as much as he does the poet. 
Unluckily, the murderer does not return the compliment. Aymé 
appears to pride himself on thinking of men as individuals, not as 
members of society. But it is obvious that men must be considered 


in both ways, because they are, for better or worse, involved in one 


another’s actions. 

Of course, Aymé assumes that men are not responsible for their 
actions, so that we get in his novels the paradox of a great deal of 
evil without any villainy. And yet Aymé does not seem quite sure 
of his assumption, for he is frequently at some pains to cut the causal 
connections between individual wickedness and social evil. Much 
of the violence is committed offstage. When it occurs onstage, it is 
more likely to be committed by anonymous figures (like the soldiers 
who beat Gallien or the young men who nearly shoot Archambaud) 
than by major characters. And when an important character does 
evil in plain sight, Aymé sometimes uses his great comic gifts to 
divert attention from the evil to the absurd aspects of the situation. 
But being distracted by the absurd aspect of the young Communist 
Jourdan in The Barkeep of Blémont is like being distracted by the 
absurd aspect of Adolf Hitler. Aymé is no doubt right in his belief 
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that for such men as Jourdan stirring up discontent among the 
proletariat is not only a matter of political strategy, but also of 
temperamental necessity. Unable to be happy themselves, they 
cannot tolerate happiness in others. But it does not follow (as Aymé 
would seem to have it) that one kind of organization is just about as 
hard on human liberty as another. Indeed, the sole hope of the 
individuality that Aymé cherishes is an organization that respects 
individuality. The self-sufficient individual is clearly a museum piece 
in the modern world, and Aymé’s nostalgia for him betrays a senti- 
mental rift in his realism. And if Aymé’s natural man could survive 
the contemporary world, he could hardly provide it with an adequate 
morality, since he is capable of every sort of evil that the fanatic is 
capable of, although he is less intense and systematic about it. 
Rochard, for instance, gets Leopold arrested on a false charge, and 
then turns around and goes to work in the bar to repay him while 
he is in prison. Watrin would say that Rochard is as fascinating in 
the one action as in the other. But Watrin, of course, would sce 
Rochard under the aspect of his experience with the planet Uranus. 
“If everyone saw his fellow men through the eyes of Uranus,’ 
Archambaud reflects, “it would be a fine old mess?’ It is, in fact, 
rather a fine old mess already, and Aymé’s prescription is as inade- 
quate as Watrin’s view of the future is fatuous. As the common sense 
which Aymé values so much becomes more and more baffled by the 
conflicts of the modern world, and as the natural man becomes more 
and more dependent on society for survival, it is possible that Marcel 
Aymé’s tolerance of “the so-called defects of human nature” will 
diminish. 








The Forsaken Dido* 


By Jenny Linp Porter 


When first the soul of music stirred, 

God listened, as upon His tree 

All heaven sang melodiously, 
At first so faint and then so strong 
To bear the wounded hours along 
And turn the earthen poles to song: 

It was a small brown bird. 


It sang, and every creature left 

Deep sadness and was drawn to love; 

It sang, and all the stars above 
And fish that were and creeping things 
And all the company of wings 
Are still and silent as it sings 

Till every care was reft. 


The old moon hugged herself and rose, 
And with an ancient, artful brush 
She made the brown a silver thrush. 
The next day to the forest came 
The sun and turned the bird to flame, 
But gold and silver‘house the same 
Sweet offering that flows. 


Night passes, and the day, and we 

Put foolish questions to the bird, 

And say, “This miracle I heard, 
Came it from feathers dull of tone? 
The college that I call my own 
Took up a large and cruel stone 

And hurled it most ungratefully. 


5s)? 


The brown bird flew, and ignorance filled 
The wood with brutal cries and taunt, 
And shrill upon the winds the vaunt 
Of those who are attuned to hate 
Goes shrieking after Love, and late 
And early would their envy sate. 
O sweet brown bird they have not killed! 


*After long months of rehearsal as the Carthaginian Queen, Dido, “a 
brown bird” was removed from her role in a University of Texas opera 
cast this spring because of public prejudice. 














Current Thought 





THE SOVIET IDEA OF PERSONALISM* 


PERSONALISM—is a contemporary, reactionary, idealistic philosophical 
movement and is chiefly connected with Protestantism. Its founder was the 
American philosopher B. Bowne (1847-1910). The most prominent repre- 
sentatives of personalism in the United States are R. T. Flewelling (b. 1871), 
W. E. Hocking (b. 1873), and E. S. Brightman (1884-1953). Denying the 
material oneness of the universe, personalists in the spirit of objective idealism 
consider personality (spiritual substance) as the fundamental principle of 
existence; they declare God a “Supreme Personality” and the Creator of the 
universe insisting that “the Divine Personality is the only substance of nature,’ 
that all the laws of nature are a manifestation of the Divine Will. Falsifying 
the data of natural sciences, the personalists substitute for scientific principle 
(determinism) teleology and try to explain both natural phenomena and the 
complexity of social life by the expedient activity of the “Creative Person- 
ality” either Divine or human. In epistemology personalists develop subjective 
idealistic points of view. From their point of view “personal conscience” 
creates objects of knowledge from itself. In their socio-political theories 
personalists deny both the regular character of historical development and 
social progress, declaring that social life consists of the hazards of chaos 
created by the will of the individual personalities. Class struggle and the 
national liberating movement they attempt to explain by the spiritual conflict 
which, as they believe, takes place i in the soul of every man. Demagogically 
proclaiming personality as the supreme value and as the goal of the dev elop- 
ment of the universe, personalists in reality defend the cult of “strong 
personality, which they place in opposition to the masses. They demand 
the unquestionable obedience of man to the imperialistic state, — 
working people to display “will for sacrifice”) They declare that only “ 
complete self-sacrifice does personality realize its true self?’ In discussing — 
firmness of Christian ethics and love for one’s fellow man, personalists 
endeavor to distract the oppressed masses from class struggle and to utilize 
the ideas of duty, justice, and other moral principles as an excuse for 
exploitation and for imperialistic wars. 

The greatest expansion of personalism has been achieved in the United 
States. The organ of the personalists is a quarterly journal The Personalist, 
published since 1920 by R. T. Flewelling. In France the personalists publish 
the journal Esprit. 


Translated by Ivan A. Lopatin 


*From the Grand Soviet Encyclopedia. 
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THE POETICAL HORIZON* 


There is some poetic genius in this little book. As I use the word “genius” in 
the preceding sentence I mean the quality that enables poetry to give the 
reader or hearer the thrill of genuine experience, the pleasure of feeling, 
through his mind, certain sense impressions as if through the very sense 
organs. Such enjoyment of poetic composition is rare. I suspect that if some 
people who say they care nothing for poetry should read this book they 
would be startled with pleasure, and would be quick to say to their friends, 

“This writer has some passages that are really good!” Any grown person who 
when he was a little child knew life however briefly on an American farm— 
with its barn, its corn bins, its cow stalls and horse stalls, its chickens and eggs, 
its milking-times, its hayloft, etc.—will see and smell and hear again with 
childhood joy as he finds such lines as these telling of part of the author’s 


girlhood: . in the barn exploring cupped my hands 


Full of the ripened kernels of the corn, 

And visiting the loaded harvest bins, 

A small and early miser, thrust my arms 

Up to the elbows in the golden ore, 

Or let the treasured nuggets slowly pass 
Through my reluctant fingers, one by one. 
I loved to be the only person left 

In the red barn, where all the echoings 
Took on a grandeur and a solemn dress, 

To wander pensive by the fragrant stalls, 
Deliciously alone with all my thoughts, 
And hear among the rafters shrill the news 
Of a hen’s triumph; catch my breath to find 
The family milch cow had discovered me 
And switched her tail with a metallic ring 
Against a bucket on the sawdust floor. (14-15) 


Miss Porter has given several more passages equally delightful. 

This is a frankly autobiographical poem. Its two parts reminisce of expe- 
riences on a Texas farm, from those earliest remembered to those of a little 
girl able to ride a horse and able to read for hours by herself, in attic room or 
hay loft hideout. Characterization of beloved father and mother is interest- 
ingly cumulative, and is incidental to the ramblingly episodic narrative. 


*Jenny Lind Porter, Azle and The Attic Room (Los Angeles, The Ward Ritchie Press, 
1957). 
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The simplicity of style and quietly dignified homeliness of specific details 
will recall Wordsworth’s Prelude to most readers. Miss Porter is probably 
well aware of the similarity between her work and Wordsworth’s. Yet, para- 
doxically, she has achieved a clear state of independence even though (as I 
believe she herself would admit) her work shows Wordsworth’s influence: 
her work has the authentic ring of being no imitation, but unmistakably her 
own. If she follows these two parts with several more of equal or better 
quality, she will have composed a notably important American poem. 

The introductory lines of “The Attic Room” are regrettably weak. Fur- 
thermore, on several pages of both this part and “Azle” occur little slips in 
syntax or coherence. But the work as a whole has definite power with a strong 
sweep of appeal to the reader’s senses and a firmly delicate appeal to, even 
control over, the reader’s mind. 

From numerous notable passages I select one that for me has magic power 


of evocation: P , 
Yet still I see the mare, though she is dust, 


The sweat upon her russet sides in pearl, 
Willing her ancient strength unto the plow. (4) 


And I cite one memorable line—a stirringly quotable line, although it has no 
imagery and almost no music. In its appropriately simple and forthright man- 
ner it says something about the meaning of being poor that even out of its 
context suggests the effective appeal which this little book makes to the 
reader’s thinking: 

Poor is a state of mind: we were not poor. (10) 


I hope that Miss Porter will give us more of such hauntingly lovely and 
movingly autobiographical poetry. 


WILuiaM D. TEMPLEMAN 





Along the Bookshelf 





TRADITION AND LIFE IN PHILOSOPHY 


OrIGEN’s Doctrine OF TRADITION. By R. P C. Hanson, The Macmillan Co., 
N.Y. pp. xi-214. $4.00. 

The lecturer in theology in the Univ ersity of Nottingham is well at home 
in his subject matter. This is a scholarly piece of historical research into 
Origen’s attitude toward tradition in its broadest sense, and the author regards 
it as a necessary preliminary to a full study of Origen’s attitude to the Bible. 
He is well aware of the limitations of the Latin translations of Origen’s works 
(Rufinus’ limitations being more drastic than those of Jerome), and also 
handles critically some of the less well supported interpretations of scholars 
like De Faye. Clement’s doctrine of tradition is examined as a preface to the 
fuller treatment of Origen’s attitude. The marked difference between the 
two Alexandrines is brought out on specific points, even where Origen 
started with Clement’s presuppositions. (That Origen never once quoted 
Clement by name Hanson attributes, hypothetically, to the fact that Origen 
composed his “On First Principles” as an orthodox corrective of some of the 
near-Gnostic teachings of his suspect teacher.) 

Hanson brings out evidence to support his claim that Origen had a full 
acquaintance with schools of Jewish scholarship, not merely for purposes of 
controversy but for mutual increase in understanding of Old Testament 
problems. Unfortunately for the subsequent history of the Christian church, 
such friendly scholarly intercourse was not encouraged in later years. 

The quality of this volume bei ing what it is, it is to be hoped that the 


author can produce his larger work on Origen in the near future. 

Southern California School of Theology Fioyp H. Ross 
Averrors’ CoMMENTARY ON PLato’s “Repustic” Edited by E. I. J. Rosenthal. 

Cambridge University Press, N.Y. pp. vili-337. $14.50. 

Somewhere around 1180 Averroes of Cordova wrote a Commentary on 
Plato’s Republic, although it is uncertain whether he had before him the 
original text or Galen’s considerable account of it which was then available in 
Arabic. Although the original work by Averroes is presumably lost, we 
possess two editions in other languages, one in Hebrew by Samuel b. Yehuda 
of Marseilles, written shortly after 1320, and another in Latin by Jacob 
Mantinus, published in 1539. The present rendering into English, from the 
corrected manuscript of the former, is a critical edition for the use of the 
expert; it consists of the Hebrew text, translation, extensive footnotes— 
including references to the Latin of M: of 
appended notes, a complete list of all Arabic words w hich appear in Samuel’s 
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work, and a Hebrew-Greek glossary. As the author of this scholar’s edition 
confesses, the whole is not fully satisfactory because the Hebrew text is 
somewhat obscure and ambiguous, and at times unintelligible; in part this is 
due to the fact that since the Hebrew of Samuel’s time possessed no technical 
political vocabulary of consequence, he was forced to create a terminology 
of his own. The text, too, is at times inauthentic in its rendering of Plato’s 
ideas. As the author acknowledges, “The complicated process of transmission 
and transformation that has taken place from Plato to Samuel is necessarily 
reflected in the English translation. It is often not possible to determine 
whether deviations from the Platonic text are due to Averroes, to Galen or 
his translator Hunain b. Ishaq, or to the Hebrew translator Samuel” (16) As 
we might expect, Averroes freely appeals to Aristotle’s notions, particularly 
from the Physics and Ethics, but chiefly it is of interest when he introduces 
his own ideas or illustrates Plato’s point by referring to historical events in 
Spain and to misguided practices among the Moslems. 

Averroes regarded Plato as supreme authority in social-political philos- 
ophy and followed him in a manner that to us is rather astonishing for a 
Moslem and one who accepted unquestionably the validity of his Scriptures. 
He agreed that God is the cause of good but not of evil (126) and anticipated 
Aquinas as well as Spinoza by maintaining that virtue inspired by hope of 
sensual reward or fear of punishment is not virtue at all. So-called virtues, 
resulting from representations of punishment, he declared, “are more nearly 
vices than virtues” (127) Accepting Plato’s kallipolis as the ideal state, he 
also sanctioned the doctrine of feminism. There is a practical equality of the 
sexes, so he held, and “Since some women are formed who have a distinction 
and a praiseworthy disposition, it is not impossible that there may be among 
them philosophers and rulers . . . it is proper that there should be female 
Guardians” (165) He accepted “community of women” in the upper castes 
(167f) and supported the arrangement that women, as virtuous, should 
practice gymnastics in the nude with men. (166) His interpretation of the 
educational curriculum for advanced students is interesting: it was to be 
composed of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, music, optics, mechanics, 
physics, and metaphysics. (zo1f) Averroes had thoroughly mastered the 
concept of dialectic implicit in both Plato and Aristotle, noting that “what- 
ever is done in excess thereby goes beyond its [proper] measure. Indeed, it is 
changed into [its] opposite. This is found not only in volitional things but 
also in natural matters” (232) Following Aristotle he insisted that dialectic 
operates even in the Ideal State which “undoubtedly perishes of necessity, 
since every being perishes.’ (219) This volume is the first in a new series— 
the University of Cambridge Oriental Publications. Wicsvur Lone 


Tue Roap To INNER Freevom. By Baruch Spinoza. Edited by Dagobert D. 
Runes. Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. 209. $3.00. 

“Spinoza’s passionate attitude toward religion as a thing of life rather than of 

doctrine, when carried over into his political philosophy, culminated in the 
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proposition that the business of the state is security for its citizens and 
nothing else. Therefore, freedom of thought and freedom of speech are the 
fundamental rights of the citizen?’ (11) Thus writes the editor of this useful 
little volume in his introductory “Word to the Reader?” 

This new simplified edition of Spinoza’s Ethics is an attempt to make 
that difficult, basic work more accessible both to the beginning student of 
philosophy and to laymen readers in general, “From Leibniz to Einstein, 
from Goethe to Santayana, the near-great and the little people have come to 
drink from the fountain of life that is Spinoza’s Ethics. The steps to this fons 
vitae are many and some are quite steep. I have endeavored to make the path 
easier for those who may encounter difficulties” (18) 

Runes unquestionably succeeds in “easing” the path. He may have 
succeeded too well. It is not always wise to remove all of the starch from an 
intellectual adventure. Virainia Hartt RINGER 


Joun Locke AND THE Way oF Ipeas. By John W. Yolton. Oxford University 
Press, N.Y. pp. x-235. 308. 

This book is a study of the impact of Locke’s epistemological and meta- 
physical doctrines on the thought of his time, especially the religious and 
moral thought. By this means the author is able to throw into sharper relief 
the significance and meaning of many of Locke’s views, e.g., the polemic 
against innate ideas. The author shows that Locke was viewed by many of 
his contemporaries as a radical and dangerous thinker, and that the w ay of 
ideas was viewed as a threat to the foundations of religion and morality. It is 
shown, however, that the most successful use of Locke’s ideas was made by 
the religious moderates (such as Oldfield) who wished to retain the central 
cores of Christian thought while weeding out some of the more irrational 
accretions. 

Thus Locke’s Essay was more than the founding text for a school of 
somewhat odd British philosophers; it was a social, religious, and moral docu- 
ment and was so interpreted by its contemporaries. Seen in this light the 
Essay comes even more alive and vital, and so the author has succeeded in the 
primary task of the historical approach to a philosophical work. 

WituraM S. SNYDER 


Tue Letpniz-Ciarke Corresponvence. Edited by H. G. Alexander. Philo- 
sophical Library, N.Y. pp. lvi-200. $4.75. 
H. G. Alexander attempts to assemble here “as complete a documentation . . . 
as is possible in one volume” (see book jacket) of that great debate which 
Voltaire has described as perhaps the most beautiful example of literary 
controversy that we possess. The first edition of The Leibniz-Clarke Corre- 
spondence appeared in 1717 and was prepared for publication by Samuel 
Clarke himself. The present edition is the first complete one to appear in 
English since 1738 and its text follows that of Clarke’s 1717 original. 
The actual correspondence occurred within the space of two years 
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(1715-1716) and comprised five papers written by Leibniz and five replies 
to those papers written in turn by Clarke. The ‘ ‘most frequently cited of all 
eighteenth-century philosophical controversies” (vii), it has occasioned 
manifold repercussions. The correspondents were chiefly concerned with 
certain of the wider implications of Newtonian physics. For in reality the 
Leibniz-Clarke dispute was but the final phase of a longer, more general 
controversy between Leibniz and the Newtonians extending back to 1705. 
Gradually the dispute had spread from the original argument over which, 
Newton or Leibniz, had been the first to invent the calculus, to encompass 
other issues. Perhaps the most prominent of these “other issues” was Leibniz’s 
attack on the Newtonian theory of gravity. (x) In The Leibniz-Clarke Corre- 
spondence we find the original dispute further extended to theological and 
philosophical issues. 
For their contemporaries it was the final confrontation of “the 
mathematical philosophy; represented by Newton and his champion 
Clarke, and “the metaphysical philosophy?’ To many modern 
observers it appears to mark one of the final stages in that temporary 
emancipation of the natural sciences from philosophy and theology, 
which made possible the progress of science in the two succeeding 
centuries. (vii) 
This is an excellent and much-needed new edition of an important docu- 


ment in the history of the development of modern pailosophy and science. 
V. H. R. 


WitHetm Dittuey’s PuiLosopxHy or History. By William Kluback. 
Columbia University Press, N.Y. pp. x-118. $3.00. 

This slender book provides an excellent introduction to the over-all philo- 
sophical orientation of Wilhelm Dilthey who inspired and influenced much 
of German Lebensphilosophie around 1900 and later. The limitations of the 
present book are largely limitations of Dilthey’s own work—which was 
fragmentary and incomplete, suggesting rather than developing fully the 
new ideas. The epistemological problems and difficulties inherent in Dilthey’ s 
position find, however, little recognition in this book. 

Much space is devoted to the biographical background of Dilthey’s 
philosophy. The discussions of Dilthey’s indebtedness and reaction to other 
thinkers provides a context necessary to the understanding of Dilthey’s 
theme that “the character of man and its growing realization in time is the 
moving spring of the world’s history, and that the natural sciences are 
incapable of giving us a true account of the mystery of life, the sense of the 
sacred in human experience, to which art, religion, and philosophy point 
the way. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, Dilthey represented the 
efforts made by German historical scholarship to free itself of positivism and 
a reductionistic scientism. In our own time his optimism and fervent belief 
in the universal moral nature of man may still serve as an antidote to the 
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moral despair of atheistic existentialism and the skeptical mood of positivistic 
empiricism. It is regrettable that his major works have not yet been translated 
into English. W. H. WERKMEISTER 


Orteca y Gasset; AN OuTLine or His Purtosopny. By José Ferrater Mora. 

Yale University Press, New Haven. pp. 69. $2.50. 
Ortega y Gassett is known to American readers primarily as the author of 
The Revolt of the Masses. His versatility as an essayist and his stature as a 
philosopher have been generally overlooked. Professor Mora’s little book, 
which is a volume in the series Studies in Modern European Literature and 
Thought edited by Professor Erich Heller, provides a much-needed 
corrective. 

As the subtitle suggests, the author emphasizes throughout Ortega’s work 
as a philosopher, discussing the Spaniard’s loosely defined system in close 
connection with three distinct periods of the development of his philosophy: 
his period of “objectivism” (1902-14), his period of “perspectivism” 
(1914-23), and his period of “ratio-vitalism” (1924-55). The latter period, 
in particular, is stressed—and justly so; for it represents Ortega’s most mature 
thinking. It is the period when “vital reason; the “nature of man? and “soci- 
ety” are in the center of his attention. Professor Mora develops Ortega’s basic 
ideas concerning these topics in a terse but lucid style. Although the discus- 
sions are mostly expository, critical comments are not altogether absent and 
no attempt has been made to cover up the difficulties inherent in Ortega’s 
philosophy. 

For anyone who is unfamiliar with Ortega’s philosophical position, this 
book is an excellent introduction. It is made even more useful by the extensive 
bibliography and its detailed references to various English translations of the 
Spanish originals. W. H.W. 


AMERICAN PuiLosopuers at Work. Edited by Sidney Hook. Criterion Books, 
N.Y. pp. 512. $7.50. 
This is an anthology covering the current philosophical scene in the United 
States. It differs from other anthologies in that it gives 29 representative 
American philosophers an opportunity to present their own selections from 
their writings. Although the editor claims that “all important philosophical 
movements are represented in this collection,’ specific omissions—such as 
the omission of phenomenology and of personalism—indicate a value 
judgment on the part of the editor which may not be shared generally. 
Most of the papers included in this collection have previously been 
published in professional journals or in books. The exceptions are C. I. Lewis’ 
highly significant chapter, “Some Suggestions Concerning Metaphysics of 
Logic’ and the editor’s own chapter on “Naturalism and First Principles?’ 
But whether the different contributions have been previously published or 
not, they do give the reader a faithful picture of a large part of philosophical 
activity in the United States. They also are proof that, with some notable 
exceptions, American philosophers “no longer practice philosophy in the 
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grand tradition” but “concentrate on the patient analysis of specific problems 
aiming at results which although piecemeal are more likely to withstand 
criticism” (12) than did the great systems of the past. 

As one reads the various essays dealing with “Logic and Scientific Method)’ 
with “Metaphysics and Theory of Knowledge? and with “Ethics and Social 
Philosophy,’ one is inevitably impressed by the fact that American philoso- 
phers, becoming more and more technical in very limited fields of special- 
ization, are writing increasingly for other philosophers only; that they are no 
longer, or only rarely, concerned with the broad but crucial issues centering 
around the nature of man and his place in the universe. If one were to 
identify a specific trend in American philosophy of today, one might perhaps 
point out the shift in recent years toward problems of value theory and of 
ethics. But even this shift emphasizes the minutiae and technicalities rather 
than the broad conflicts of values in the contemporary world. 

The book is not one to be read “on the run” or for the purpose of easy 
relaxation. The closely knit and often technical arguments make this 
impossible. It does convey, however, a rather faithful impression of the 
current philosophical scene in America—whether we like that scene or not. 


WHW. 


ConTemMporary British Purtosopuy. Edited by H. D. Lewis. The Macmillan 
Co., N.Y. pp. xiv-501. $6.00. 

This is a collection of twenty essays, most of which are discussions of 
various philosophic problems; only one or two are about contemporary 
British philosophy (e.g., Paton’s essay, which demonstrates that such an 
approach can be both interesting and stimulating). The volume is a successor 
to two similar volumes published in the twenties, and the editor holds out 
hope for an additional series. 

We, on this side of the Atlantic, are apt to think of British philosophy in 
terms of what Oxford and Cambridge people are doing, and hence today 
get the picture of a number of linguistic analysts merrily analyzing an 
invention of theirs called “ordinary language” (i.e., the language used at 
Oxford and/or Cambridge by “ordinary” people). This book is an excellent 
antidote to this picture. Not that the analy sts are not represented. But many 
other philosophers and topics are included (Aaron, Acton, Campbell, et al. ). 

Equally impressive is the fact that the analysts (both of the more formal 
type like Ayer and the more formless type like Ryle) are not behavi ing quite 
as they did in their salad days. There is even a suggestion creeping in their 
work that certain philosophic problems may not be semantic neuroses or 
psychoses after all. A related feature of the essays is the return to more 
foundational problems, e.g., the character of philosophic knowledge and its 
relations to such things as metaphysical and/or epistemological commitments. 
This concern is on the part both of the analysts (Hampshire, Waismann) and 
others (Copleston, Ewing). 

Waismann’s essay, I feel, deserves special note. It is perhaps as brilliant a 
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piece of philosophical writing as this reviewer has seen in recent literature. 
His conclusion is “that at the living center of every philosophy is a vision 
and that it should be judged accordingly” (489) This is argued for and 
supported, not through vague general remarks, but through the use of all of 
the tools that a master analyst can summon. In another sense, John Wisdom 
has been telling us this for years. Would that the younger analysts would 
follow the substance of what Wisdom and Waismann say rather than the 
manner in which they say it. Perhaps Mind would once again contain some 
articles of philosophic interest. W.S.S. 


AN Essay ON THE FounpaATIONS oF OuR Know ence. By Antoine Augustin 
Cournot. Liberal Arts Press, N.Y. pp. Ixx-615. $9.00. 

In spite of the general knowledge of such French philosophers as Descartes, 

Comte, Cousin, and Bergson, there has been little attention paid in America 

to the great mainstream of French philosophy. 

There has been a little attention to the work of the personalist Renouvier, 
largely through the interest of William James, but the great heritage of 
French personalism, or spiritualism, has been neglected. For this reason the 
translation of a major work of Cournot, the first into English, is an event of 
prime importance. 

Cournot’s system is commonly known as the “philosophy of probability” 
(due to his special importance to economics and mathematics) in which he 
denied the existence of mechanical continuity and affirmed the only con- 
tinuity to be continuity of purpose, maintaining vitalism as against materialism 
and sensationalism. To this personalistic conclusion he was led by the break- 
down of atomistic mechanism through the Newtonian discovery of action 
at a distance, following the leadership of Leibniz. 

Professor Merritt Moore’s extensive introduction is of very great impor- 
tance and will yield much to the student who reads it with care. The relative 
neglect of Cournot by his own generation was due to the influences which 
his translator claims, but which we would think even more to the discredit 
of all thought which could be held to accord credence to orthodox religion. 
The spirit of encyclopedism was too strong. Indeed, it seems to us a bit 
strange for the translator to insist so much on “like Comte, he” when he has 
in fairness to further stress Cournot’s repudiation of Comtian doctrines. 
What Cournot was fighting was mechanistic materialism and a similarly- 
limiting Deistic determinism. But this reviewer does not believe that he 
meant to eschew “the notion of a possible universal and absolute compre- 
hension of nature—even by any superhuman intelligence or reasonable 
being which the universe may harbor” (xxvi) In the light of this statement 
we would ask: Who or what then “harbors” the continuity of purpose on 
which Cournot depends for reality? This thought is further boosted by 
Cournot’s reaction against the materialistic conclusions of Darwinism and 
his anticipation of the vitalism of Bergson. 

Much credit must be accorded, however, to the clarity and fairness of 
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Professor Moore’s translation, for if one reads with caution, he will find 
many of these questions answering themselves. He has accomplished a great 
and important service particularly timely to our day. R. T. E 


Dominant THEMEs OF Mopern Puitosopuy. By George Boas. Ronald Press 
Company, N.Y. pp. x-660. $6.75. 

As Boas observes in the preface to this truly outstanding volume, prospective 
readers of a book have the right to know just what it is they are being invited 
to read. Everyone is familiar, he notes, with the standard textbooks of the 
history of philosophy, neatly organized compendia subdivided into schools 
and systems, and sprinkled with the names of occasional mavericks who 
don’t fit into the organization but who ought to be remembered. This Boas 
cautions us not to expect from him. On the contrary, we are promised and 
we receive a fresh and refreshing study of the major problems whose 
solutions have been sought by philosophers since the early sixteenth century 
and which have, in the seeking process, produced what may be recognized as 
“dominant themes” in modern philosophy. 

As may be expected, the veteran historian of ideas does not limit himself 
to well-trodden ground. For example, the chapter devoted to Leibniz and 
his predecessors (ch. 8) contains a discussion of Jacob Boehme and other 
German mystics. A lengthy chapter is devoted to the Cambridge Platonists. 
(ch. 7) Extended treatment is also given to the Scottish Common Sense 
School and the French ideologists of the early nineteenth century, whom one 
is accustomed to encounter only in detailed studies or careful monographs 
on their respective schools. One is also gratefully surprised to note the 
presence of Bonald and de Maistre among the philosophers of history. (ch. 18) 

These random notations of the book’s content serve to illustrate the 
advantages of a more eclectic approach to the history of modern philosophy. 
To cite one example, Tolstoy’s philosophy of history, as exemplified in War 
and Peace, is debated as earnestly as that of any professional philosopher. Yet 
Tolstoy picked up his characteristic notions from Joseph de Maistre and it is 
good to see the importance of that embittered aristocrat underscored. 

Of course, there is a certain wilfulness in any history of philosophy 
which casts off traditional methods of organization. “Where is Carnap?” 
demands the slighted logical positivist. “And where? asks the indignant 
idealist, “are Bosanquet and Royce?” They are not present. In reply, Boas 
remarks: “... the pace of this book increases after the chapters on Kant are 
ended. . . . This is due to two causes, lack of space and a feeling on my part 
that such men are fairly well known to anyone likely to read this history”’ (vi) 

V. H. R. 


MInpD AND THE Wortp-Orner. By Clarence Irving Lewis. Dover Publications, 
N.Y. pp. xiv-446. paper, $1.95. 

“This book is of interest not only to the specialist in philosophy, but also to 

the reader interested in the common ground where mathematics and 

philosophy meet?’ (cover) 
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This new paperbound edition of C. I. Lewis’ famous exposition of his 
epistemology of “conceptual pragmatism” has been designed with that dual 
audience specifically in mind. As Lewis wrote in the preface: 


The historic connection which exists between mathematics and 
exact science on the one hand and conceptions of knowledge on the 
other, needs no emphasis: from Plato to the present day, all the major 
epistemological theories have been dominated by, or formulated in 
the light of, accompanying conceptions of mathematics. Nor is the 
reason for this connection far to seek; mathematics, of all human 
affairs, most clearly exhibits certitude and precision. If only one 
could come at the basis of this ideal character, the key-conceptions 
of epistemology might be disclosed. (vii) 


This inexpensive reprint of Lewis’ classic is a valuable addition to the 
catalogue of paperbacks on philosophy. V. H.R. 


PERSPECTIVES IN PERSONALITY THEORY. Edited by Henry PR David and Helmut 
von Bracken. Basic Books, N.Y. pp. xii-435. $6.50. 

In this book twenty-two authorities in their respective fields present an 

international survey of current trends in personality theory and a report on 

research in progress. The work is published under the auspices of the 

International Union of Scientific Psychology. 

About 80 pages are devoted to surveys of trends in Germany, Switzerland, 
Britain, Italy, and France; 144 pages to various aspects of theory ( including 
such topics as “Personality Growth?’ “Personality Dynamics,’ and the 
“Stratification of Personality” ); 60 pages to methodology; and 60 pages to 
commentaries and evaluations. The various chapters are relativ ely brief, and 
the discussions are, of necessity, sketchy and suggestive rather than exhaustive 
or even adequate. This is compensated for, however, by the bibliographies 
attached to many of the chapters and the extensive (324 titles) and well- 
organized annotated bibliography given on pages 386-418. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book is Gordon W. Allport’s 
“Overview, entitled “European and American Theories of Personality” 
(3-24) Here we learn, for example, that “there is a basic difference in 
philosophical assumptions regarding the nature of mental life, the Lockian 
tradition being dominant in England and America; the Leibnitzian and 
Kantian on the Continent” (6-7); that “Continental theories tend to focus 
on the ‘whole man’; Anglo-American theories, by contrast, are more often 
concerned with parts of the whole—with traits, attitudes, syndromes, 
factors, or performances” (8); that a tone of meliorism and optimism marks 
most American approaches, whereas a note of fatalism and pessimism prevails 
on the continent (10); that “most of the basic ideas found in Anglo-American 
theories of personality are borrowed from “Continental sources,’ but that 
“Anglo-American research contributes much to the goal of precision and 
adds a desirable environmental and situational emphasis’ (23) The over-all 
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conclusion seems to be that “the genius of both regional trends is needed to 
achieve an optimal integration of psychological science?” 

For all who are interested in a systematic study of personality this book 
is an indispensable tool. In its twenty chapters it provides an encyclopedic 
survey over the whole field. Its nearly exhaustive bibliographies are a 
welcome guide to independent research. For the interested layman this book 
provides interesting reading in a field of study exclusively concerned with 
the nature of man. W. H.W. 


Tue Cnaracter or Man. By Emmanuel Mounier. Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 


PPp- X-341. $6.00. 
This is a disappointing book. Responsibility for this fact must be attributed 
in part at least to the publisher who asked that the original work be cut 
drastically; but it must be attributed in part also to the translator and 
to the author himself. 

“To be asked? Miss Cynthia Rowland states in her Translator’s Preface, 
“to abridge any volume of some 800 pages to a third of its length is an 
invitation to a massacre?’ And so it is. One wonders, however, whether all 
the cuts made were made wisely. To begin with, the second, third, and 
fourth chapters have been omitted entirely. Even the translator admits that 

“the result is certainly an unbalance on the side of the spiritual and meta- 
physical aspects of the human condition” and is therefore a distortion of 
Mounier’s real position with respect to the nature of man. 

But distortions occur in other respects too. For instance, sections dealing 
with Mounier’s relation to personalism have been omitted, whereas his 
affinities with existentialism are given in full. And, unfortunately, it is the 
negativity of Sartre to which Mounier’s interpretation of “the other person” 
is most closely related. Throughout the book all references to Heymans’ 
system of categories have been eliminated. Yet it is precisely Heymans’ 
scheme of categories that gives coherence and systemic unity to Mounier’s 
thought. What we now have before us is a rather vague and diffuse typology, 
essentially lacking a unifying theme. The impression of vagueness and 
diffusion of ideas is increased further by the fact that the many omissions 
~ leave only a sentence or two unaffected in a whole section. The result is 

“aphorismic” rather than a continuous presentation of ideas in many 
me of the book. 

It must be said in all honesty, however, that Mounier’s own style is more 
often suggestive than illuminating. One quotation, picked at random, will 
illustrate the point. “The failures of instinct burden the sensitivity with 
affective complexes and, unlike the free moving insinct, are much more 
liable to create a sclerosis of thought by blocking the circulation of intel- 
lectual light with their nuclei of assertive beliefs?’ (238) 

American philosophers and psychologists, accustomed as they are to 
factualness and precision in the use of words, will have little feeling for, or 
sympathy with, a style such as this. W. H.W. 
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Tue PuiLosopuy or VaLuE. By DeWitt H. Parker. University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor. pp. vi-272. $5.00. 

Professor Parker, well known for his book on Human Values, died in 1949. 
The present book has been posthumously published from a manuscript on 
which the author was working at the time of his death but which was not 
yet complete. Professor Parker had intended to put his theory of value “in a 
larger context by providing opening and closing chapters of a metaphysical 
character, and by making reference to these in the other chapters” (vi) But 
since the concluding chapter was never written, the editor of the book, 
William K. Frankena, has omitted the opening chapter also and has deleted 
most of the metaphysical references throughout the book. In the form in 
which it is now before us, the book is therefore a fragment and gives no 
indication of Professor Parker’s ultimate intention. It is true, of course, that 
the theory as now presented is in itself coherent and gives the impression of 
completeness; but it seems to this reviewer that at least the impression of 
completeness might well have been sacrificed in favor of a presentation of 
the author’s real intention, incomplete though the formulation of this 
intention may have been; and that intention was to write a metaphysics of 
value. By eliminating all metaphysical parts of the book, the editor has done 
Professor Parker and philosophy in general a distinct disservice. 

Readers familiar with Parker's earlier work will find that his point of 
view has shifted somewhat. Although he still identifies intrinsic values with 
the satisfaction of desire, he now contends that value judgments are not 
cognitive assertions but expressions of wishes, satisfactions, and attitudes of 
the speaker designed to arouse corresponding wishes, satisfactions, and 
attitudes in the hearer. In other words, it is evident that the “‘emotivists” have 
now had considerable influence upon Parker’s thinking. 

The present book is concerned, also, with problems of value theory rather 
than with a study of the central values of life, which was Parker’s concern in 
the earlier book. The real value of the present book, therefore, lies in the 
closely argued and often illuminating chapters 1V to VIII. In these chapters 
Parker discusses the “essential factors” and “dimensions” of value, the 

“organization of values; the “evaluation of values,’ “harmony, and the 

“relativity of values:’ No one interested in value analysis can afford to disre- 
gard these discussions. Even if, in the end, one cannot agree with Parker, 
coming to terms with his arguments is a challenging’ and highly rewarding 
experience. In the rapidly expanding field of value analy sis Parker’s book will 
remain an outstanding landmark for a long time to come. W. H.W. 


SyMBoL AND Reatity. By Carl H. Hamburg. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague. 
pp- vili-172. Guilders 12.40. 

Now that Cassirer’s key work, the three-volume Philosophie der Symbol- 

ischen Formen, is finally being published in English, Dr. Hamburg’s book, 

subtitled “Studies in the Philosophy of Ernst Cassirery’ is a timely introduction 

to the peculiarly neo-Kantian orientation of Cassirer. In an age such as ours, 
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in which positivistic, pragmatistic, and existentialistic trends of thought 
predominate and almost blind acceptance of science as the only interpretation 
of reality is the order of the day, it is rather refreshing to encounter so able 
and comprehensive a statement, as Cassirer’s, of the thesis that all knowledge 
—be it that of common sense, of science, religion, or art—is but symbolic, 
and that neither science, nor art, nor religion by itself is an adequate approach 
to the ultimately real. 

In the present volume Dr. Hamburg examines with care and skill the 
“symbolic-form concept,’ the core-idea upon whose proper understanding 
depends whatever evaluation one may eventually place upon Cassirer’s 
contribution to philosophy. Chapters I and II develop the historical perspec- 
tive which puts Cassirer’s work in proper context and points up, in particular, 
his relationship to Kant and Kant’s “critical” philosophy—of which Cassirer’s 
own position is a modification and generalization. Chapters III, 1V, and V 
deal with Cassirer’s symbol-concept itself, Chapter III pertaining primarily 
to the expressive and sensory-common-sense levels of experience, and 
Chapter V taking up the modalities of the symbol-concept. Especially 
informative as to Cassirer’s intentions is the discussion of the modalities 
identified as “the space of myth,’ “the space of thing-perception; and “the 
space of geometry.’ Chapters VI and VII are devoted to a discussion of 
Cassirer’s philosophy in relation to various contemporary trends, such as 
linguistic analysis (semantics), and logical empiricism. Cassirer’s inherent 
rationalism is emphasized in his faith that “descriptive language cannot be 
entirely unconnected with what a language is about when it yields description 
rather than mere expression,’ (156) and that “human concerns about human 
ends are, in principle, as amenable to rule-directed rationality as are human 
concerns about the events of human and non-human environment.’ (160) 
With such an orientation, skepticism and emotivism have both been left 
behind and the way has been cleared for a constructive and hopeful 
interpretation of our human situation. 

To all who would like to get to the very core of Cassirer’s philosophy, 
Hamburg’s Symbol and Reality is highly recommended. W. H. W. 


ELEMENTS OF Locic; WorKBOOK FOR AN ELEMENTARY Course IN Locic. By 
D. Luther Evans, Walter Gamertsfelder, and Alvin FE Nelson. Wm. C. 
Brown Co., Dubuque. pp. xii-298; v-146. $3.75; $2.25. 

There seems to be a great revival of interest in the study and teaching of 

logic in the colleges and universities since the war, as indicated by the great 

number and variety of logic textbooks issuing from the press. It may be 
partly explained by the fact that few teachers of elementary logic find that 
books written by others are satisfactory for their particular types of student 
or their own specialized interests and hence may tend to develop their own 
texts. 

These companion volumes will be found quite satisfactory within the 
areas which they profess to cover, which is that of elementary semantics, the 
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traditional logic and scientific methodology. The text is well supplied with 
exercises and there are copious references to advanced literature on related 
subjects. Moreover, the Workbook supplies additional references and exer- 
cises; much more, in fact, than the average beginner can assimilate in a short 
course. The text also contains a helpful bibliography of introductory books 
and of works related to logic. Hersert L. SEARLES 


San Diego State College 


SCIENCE AND VALUES 


Mopern Science AND Human Vatues. By Everett W. Hall. D. Van Nostrand 

Company, Inc., Princeton, New Jersey, 1956. pp. x-483. $8.00. 
The subtitle of this book, A Study in the History of Ideas, expresses well 
Professor Hall’s intention. The theme of the book, however, is at the same 
time a historical survey and an argument. In the first part, Professor Hall 
traces the changing point of view from the medieval value-charged interpre- 
tation of nature to the emergence of our value-free modern science. In the 
second part he demonstrates that, in our own times, this change in point of 
view has brought about an ever-increasing emphasis upon the distinction 
between facts and values and therefore upon value theory as an independent 
field of study. 

The basic framework of Aristotelian physics agreed well with medieval 
theology, for, “being teleological and dominated by value concepts, it could 
easily be made to fit a religious outlook that ascribed the creation of the 
physical world and its general overseeing to a good God” (19) Within this 
framework, value terms served as explanatory categories. This point of view 
was challenged by Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus, and others, but even 
Copernicus’ “revolution of the heavens” was still value dominated. It was not 
until the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that, in science, value consid- 
erations were disregarded in the explanation of nature and the formulation 
of the laws of nature, and that experimentation and mathematical analysis 
replaced teleological considerations in the physical sciences. Romanticism 
was a counter-revolution, reintroducing value as an explanatory category. 
Our modern sciences, however, are thoroughly committed to value-free 
interpretations. It is Professor Hall’s contention that our social sciences are 
moving in the same direction. But it seems to me that here he fails to prove 
his point; for even mathematical economics, which he selects as a test case, 
depends upon presuppositions which are definitely value commitments. 

From the point of view of this reviewer, the second part of Professor 
Hall’s book, entitled “Toward an Independent Investigation of Values?’ is by 
far the more important of the two. Tracing the value conceptions from St. 
Thomas to the present, our author reveals great sensitiv ity for the many 
variations of rationalism and voluntarism which have made western philo- 
sophical tradition rich in content and in fine nuances. He sees clearly the 
full import of romanticism, which found in the value-creating and value- 
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investigating activities of the human mind a counterweight to the rationalistic 
trends in science in the Age of Reason. But he sees even more clearly the 
negative implications for value theory and value commitments of logical 
positivism, linguistic analysis, and existentialism. 

Because of the strict separation of values and facts, which dominates 
modern thinking, we find ourselves in a serious predicament: “We have lost 
the comfortable assurance that the nature of our universe or of ourselves, if 
properly grasped, will show us the right goals to seek and rules to obey” 
(469) The result is “a feeling of very deep insecurity” which pervades our 
whole culture. 

Western man today has achieved an exceedingly powerful tool for 
discovering facts and factual laws. . . . He has attained nothing com- 
parable in the area of value. . . . [But] if he can cling to the convic- 
tion that there are values in the world until he can work out a 
reliable technique for discovering them concretely, he may survive. 
Otherwise he will be forced down the path to complete value 
skepticism. (475) 


Although Professor Hall does not propose a remedy, he suggests at least a 
way out in the form of a new rationalism which “assumes that the value of 
anything is determined by the nature of that thing’ (472) In his own 
meticulously scholarly way Professor Hall thus provides a much-needed 
perspective for our own constructive efforts in value analysis and value 
orientation. His book is eminently useful and suggestive. W. H. W. 


Towarp Science In Aestuetics. By Thomas Munro. Liberal Arts Press, N.Y. 
pp. Xv-371. $5.00. 

All of the material in this book has been published separately, much of it in 

the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism. The longest article, “Scientific 

Method in Aesthetics,’ was published in book form in 1928. The others have 

been published at various times since then, the most recent in 1955. 

The longest section is devoted to three essays concerned with the general 
problem of the use of scientific methods in Aesthetics. By “Aesthetics” is 
meant the attempt to understand the nature of art, of its production, of 
its functioning, of its history, and of its relation to other human activities, i.e., 
allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft. By scientific methods the author means any 
use of organized methods of research and investigation based on observation. 

The next four essays are concerned with the development of a set of 
classificatory concepts by means of which one can intelligibly discuss such 
problems as form, structure, value, etc. These essays mainly develop a 
program for analysis and investigation. 

The eighth essay is devoted to an attempted rehabilitation of the concept 
of beauty, so that it may come again to play a significant role in aesthetic 
discussions. The approach throughout this rehabilitation is scientific and 
naturalistic (i.e., nonsupernaturalistic). The ninth and tenth essays discuss 
the relation of the study of aesthetics to the activities of artists and of museum 
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curators. The last essay discusses the interrelation of the arts with special 
reference to the poem, tone-poem, ballet “The Afternoon of a Faun” 

As with many of the recent books in aesthetics (I do not mean textbooks 
about aesthetics) the approach is programmatic and tentative. Only in the 
final essay (and a little in the ninth and tenth) does the author deal with 
some concrete problem within aesthetics. The balance of the book is 
concerned with discussing what to do and how to do it. It is impossible to 
judge the full merit of the book until the methodological suggestions are 
followed over an extended period of time. Certainly the final essay is an 
enlightening and stimulating treatment of a complex topic. A priori it seems 
an excellent idea to bring aesthetics back to the art object, to the practices of 
the artist, and to the reactions of the viewer, if anything worthwhile is to 
emerge from the study. That aesthetic theory is today so transient and seems 
in so much of a flux, is primarily due to such attempts and cannot be finally 
judged until the attempts are further pursued. 

We can thank the author, whose articles and whose editorship of the 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism have done so much to make such 
attempts today the most common approach by philosophers to the problems 
connected with art. W.S.S. 


SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION IN Curva. Vol. II. By Joseph Needham. Cambridge 
University Press, N.Y. pp. xxii-696. $14.50. 

Although information on Chinese philosophy began filtering into Europe 

during the sixteenth century, and Brucker, in his six-volume Historia Criticae 


Philosophiae, published between 1742 and 1769, devoted some eighty pages 
to it, it is only during the past forty years that comprehensive and adequate 
information on the subject has been made available to the general public. 
The turning point was the ambitious if somewhat amateurish Histoire des 
Croyances Religieuses et des Opinions Philosophiques en Chine depuis 
POrigine jusquw’a nos Jours, written by the Jesuit medical missionary Leon 
Wieger and published in 1917. During the 1920’s, however, an extraordinary 
number of sinological studies suddenly appeared in western languages, begin- 
ning with Granet’s La Religion des Chinois and Hu Shih’s doctoral disser- 
tation on the history of ancient Chinese logic, both published in 1922. Before 
1930 Forke, Hackmann, and Zenker in Germany had published histories of 
Chinese philosophy, and Wilhelm had written on Confucianism; in France, 
similarly, Maspero had come out with his important La Chine Antique and 
Granet his notable La Civilisation Chinoise. During the same decade a series 
of studies of individual philosophers or schools appeared in England and 
the United States, written by Bruce, Creel, Dubs, Duyvendak, Lyall, and Mei. 
Since then a steady stream of informative works has come off the press, 
most notably the two-volume history of Chinese thought by Fung Yu-lan. 
The latest and most monumental among these, however, is a series of 
projected books on Science and Civilisation in China by Joseph Needham 
who, astonishingly enough, is Sir William Dunn Reader in Biochemistry in 
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the University of Cambridge. The series is to comprise seven large volumes of 
rather spectacular format, with titles as follows: “Introductory Orientations,’ 
“History of Scientific Thought,’ “Mathematics, Cosmology and Sciences of 
Earth? “Physics, Engineering, Technology,’ “Chemistry and Industrial 
Chemistry,’ “Biology, Agriculture, Medicine; “The Social [and Intellectual] 
Background” The first of these volumes appeared in 1954. Only by personal 
inspection can one appreciate the formidable—even colossal—nature of this 
undertaking and the vast erudition of its author. The present volume, for 
instance, comprises nearly 600 large pages of text, and more than 100 pages 
of bibliography and indexing, together with a series of tables and photo- 
graphs. Its contents cover broadly the history of Chinese thought, but with 
a concern for metaphysical, cosmological, and logical matter that has 
relevance for science. Dipping at random, we turn to the Sung period where 
we meet with a series of impressive and little-known facts, such as the work 
of Shen Kua (ca. 1090) “in whose book occurs the first definitely dated 
mention of the magnetic compass, the first account of the construction of 
relief maps, and numerous descriptions of fossils, with recognition of their 
nature . . ’; mathematicians, among whom were those “who worked out 
Sung algebra and constituted the most advanced mathematical school 
anywhere in the world at that time”; cartographers, some of whom were 
“among the greatest geographers of any country and any age”; the descrip- 
tion of printing with movable type as early as the eleventh century; and so 
on. (494f) The present story ends with the seventeenth century when Chinese 
science and technology merged with the occidental and closes with an 
account of Huang Lii-Chuang who 


made (and/or described) barometers and thermometers, a humidity 
meter with dial-pointers turning left and right, mirrors, siphons, 
microscopes and magnifying glasses, various automata, some kind 
of bioscope, a crank or pedal cart or bicycle, perhaps partly worked 
by springs, which could go eighty /i in one day, together with an 
“automatic” fan, improvement to water-raising machinery, water- 


piping, etc. (516) 


The volume ends with a survey of the concept of law in Chinese thought 
and politics, indicating basic differences of outlook in East and West. Of 
China’s early achievement in thought and science the author writes: 


When one puts together the resemblance of the early Taoists to the 
pre-Socratics, and those of the Mohists and Logicians to the Eleatics 
and Peripatetics, and moreover, when one takes into account the 
enormous gaps known to exist in the ranks of the ancient Chinese 
writings which have come down to us, one is left with the impression 
that there was little to choose between ancient European and ancient 
Chinese philosophy so far as the foundations of scientific thought 
were concerned, and, indeed that in certain respects the advantage 
lay with the Chinese. (203) 
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If China eventually lagged behind in scientific progress, the cause is to be 
traced to unfavorable factors in its “environing intellectual climate?’ It is 
suggested, following Whitehead, that the lack of a personalistic theology 
probably also interfered by discouraging the assumption that the cosmos, as 
ordained by a personal Creator, was ordered by a system of laws simple 
enough for man to grasp. (581) All in all the present project is one of the 
most impressive works by a single author that will be found anywhere at 
any time. W.L. 


BASIC BELIEFS IN RELIGION 


Man AND ImmMortaLity. By Adam A. Sanders. Pageant Press, N.Y. pp. 89. 
$2.50. 

Although it would be difficult to defend the blurb on the jacket of the book 

that the author “proves” the existence of an after-life through “cold, clear, 

scientific logic, this little volume does present some interesting arguments 

and evidence for such a belief. 

The author is a sculptor who has a wide range of intellectual interests 
including philosophy and religion. He is well oriented in the physical sciences 
and manifests this interest in the discussion. As various forms of life tend 
toward the realization of their own potential, so is man’s immortality 
indigenous to himself. The major weakness of the volume is its brevity. The 
author endeavors to cover too wide a scope of data from a discussion of the 
snow crystal to parapsychology as “evidence” for immortality. 

J. Westey Ross 


Grounp To Stanp on. By John H. Otwell. Oxford University Press, N.Y. 
pp. ix-232. $4.25. 

This little volume by the Professor of the Old Testament at the Pacific School 
of Religion is the result of a pilgrimage of faith. Professor Orwell has not 
come easily to his convictions, and those to which he has come are not 
cliché-ridden. There is a freshness about his writing that is healthy. What 
he offers is a series of addresses, nine in number, which cover three areas of 
concern. He is concerned, first, to ground his beliefs in some epistemological 
framework. He turns next to discuss God, man, and Jesus Christ. Finally he 
turns to such practical matters as discovering the will of God, the Christian 
community, and a transformed life. 

This work may prove helpful with college students, and it certainly offers 
a wealth of sermon illustrations. It is not a careful theological treatise, and 
it makes no new theological contribution. In fact the book raises two major 
questions. First, is it not rather careless to speak of man’s having “supreme” 
or “absolute” worth and dignity? Certainly Christianity considers man of 
worth; but it usually reserves such terms for God! Dare even an introductory 
book be so careless? Second, the book stands somewhere between skepti- 
cism and the mainstream of Christian theology. This is a result of Otwell’s 
apparent conception of theology as an enterprise of autonomous man. His 
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conclusions, particularly in Christology, bear little resemblance to ortho- 
doxy. Whether this is good or bad, the result is that he offers on introduction 
to Otwell rather than an introduction to Christianity. 

Withal, his is an honest and genuinely helpful book, the product of an 
acute and searching mind. One regrets that so small a book is tied to so large 
a price. Joun E. Burkuart 


Sir Tuomas Browne: A Stupy In Reticious PuiLosopuy. By William P 
Dunn. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. pp. 182. $3.00. 

Sir Thomas Browne is remembered as a well-known physician who wrote 
delightful literature, took his religion seriously, and serves as a window 
through which we may look in upon the seventeenth century, an age still 
preoccupied with astrology, that was inclined to regard disbelief in witches 
as atheism, and was credulous of tales; an age in which the newly established 
Royal Society could soberly consider the question “whether diamonds and 
other precious stones grow again after three or four years in the same place 
where they have been digged out,’ and “what ground there may be for that 
relation concerning horns taking root and growing about Goa’ He is 
remembered, too, as a man who had a peculiar interest in the funereal, doted 
on burial urns, and once declared that “For the world, I count it not an inn, 
but an hospital, and a place not to live, but die in” But he also had a view of 
things, recorded in Religio Medici, that our own time might ponder on more 
seriously: “The severe schools shall never laugh me out of the philosophy 
of Hermes, that this visible world is but a picture of the invisible wherein, 
as in a portrait, things are not truly, but equivocal shapes, and as they 
counterfeit some more real substance in that invisible fabric?’ (12) Professor 
Dunn’s study, first published in 1926, deals with Browne's philosophical 
principles, which he relates to their historical antecedents and environmental 
context. It is divided into four extensive chapters entitled “The World of 
Sir Thomas Browne?’ “Faith and Reason?’ “The Art of God?’ and “That 
Great Amphibium” Thoroughly revised and republished in 1950, it pursues 
its subject with thoroughness, sympathy, and considerable literary grace. 
Belated notice here is due to the fact that it was received only recently for 
review. WL. 


OrcGaniz’p INNocENcE. By Margaret Rudd. Routledge & Kegan Paul, London. 
pp. Xv-266. 30s. 
Margaret Rudd presents a very lively and important interpretation in the field 
of Blake criticism so much in vogue at the present hour. She views the 
prophetic books as an expression of the struggles which took place in the 
mind of Blake and having to do chiefly with the psychological drama of his 
married life. Intermingled with this is the situation arising from his financial 
dependence upon Hayley, but the most significant paradox of Blake’s work 
springs, she thinks, out of his struggle with a Puritan conscience: “the vision 
of human life [that] cries out against the cruel and false chastity that is based 
on guilt and jealousy and fear, and sings praises to its opposite, incarnate 
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love?’ (12) It is the story of this struggle which makes Blake of such interest 
to this psychically-minded age. 

To the dreamy boy living in the London slums, an occasional walk to 
the open fields was a heavenly experience, but when he comes home and 
matches that experience with the florid language of religion, declaring that 
he saw a tree full of angels, he receives a terrible thrashing from his father for 
telling a lie. All of his home life is a nightmare of frustration. He manifests 
great artistic and literary powers but is almost generally misunderstood in 
the world outside his home. The frustration continues through his married 
life. Unable to gain a comfortable living, or to receive appropriate artistic 
recognition, the relief which comes through the support of his sponsor 
Hayley, brings relief for body but not for mind. His wife Catherine found it 
difficult to sympathize altogether with his deeper ambitions. What woman 
can—under conditions of want in the face of obvious prosperity of others 
more practical-minded? Instead of appreciation of his work, her love for him 
was tuned to the note of pity. What he needed was sy mpathetic admiration 
for his accomplishments which would give the sense of victory. No doubt 
Catherine did her best to come to his point of view. She learned to co-operate 
in his art work, but ever there must have been a sense of disappointment at 
his failure “to get anywhere,’ and the very opulence of their benefactor 
Hayley and his ill- deserved literary reputation added flames of jealousy to 
the situation. 

Blake perceived the identity of love, human and divine, and felt the 
incongruity of worshiping on one hand a God of wrath and vengeance and 


on the other of insisting on a loving Christ, a being in the image of God. 
This greater humanity of Christ becomes thus the heart of Blake’s message 
to the modern world. 


I think that in one sense Blake did indeed achieve the mystic’s 
oneness with Christ, but when he did it had little to do with seeing 
ghosts and spirits and talking man to man with God. “Thy own 
Humanity learn to adore” and “Everything that lives is holy?’ such 
statements sum up Blake’s deepest insight when he did not doubt 
himself or his vision, and did not have to subject either to rational 
proof. (172) 

The reviewer can but be conscious of the inadequacy of such a review as 
this with no hint of the careful analysis and scholarly effort of the author. 
But the chief value of this interpretation seems to lie in its inspiring glimpse 
which passes through all externals to the very center of Blake’s visionary 
experience: an interpretation long to be remembered. R. TE 


Tue Brace AND THE HuMAN Quest. By Algernon Odell Steele. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y. pp. 240. $3.75. 

The dust jacket states that “this is a book . . . using high levels of the 

Scriptures as discovered through modern scientific scholarship” Sadly enough, 

this is not so. Very little here can be described accurately as attaining a “high 
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level”—except perhaps the language, and that is merely the vague, syrupy, 
and exceedingly redundant rhetoric of so much inferior pulpit oratory. 
Steele seems more concerned with language sound than meaning, as for 
example: 


When bored to death, when insensitive to the joy, the tragedy, the 
greatness of all life, go up into the hills with God and pray until 
vision returns and molehills sink again to little ridges in the ground 
and the great eternal mountain ranges of God tower up beyond the 
clouds where they really are. (202) 


The book’s basic flaw stems from the author’s uncertainty as to whether 
he is writing Biblical exegesis or a sociological tract. The result is an unhappy 
mixture of religious folklore, glib psychology, highly questionable sociology, 
and some rather garbled historical and “scientific” information. A quote from 
the Lord’s Prayer, for example, may lead Steele to the evils of starvation or 
the need for scientific agriculture and technology, birth control, fair employ- 
ment practices, and the just distribution of food. 

Steele is particularly bitter about racial discrimination in many modern 
churches, denouncing those who “worship a mythical white god far away in 
a white heaven with his white angels flying to and fro about him” (154) 
While few will deny the validity of his charges, nor fail to admire his right- 
eous indignation, many will disagree with his applied solutions. His principal 
“panacea” is a “high religion,’ leading to “one humanity” and “economic 
democracy.’ Seemingly more political and economic than theological, “high 
religion” will surpass anything offered by the four principal modern ideolo- 
gies of “fascism, communism, socialism, and capitalistic democracy” It will 
embody, surprisingly enough, the “emphasis of communists and socialists on 
race and class equality,’ plus the “individual liberty” and “economic democ- 
racy” advocated by “capitalistic democracy?’ Steele is convinced that only 
when “high religion” has “led the whole human race into one humanity in 
one world” will “what has been the possession of a select few to whom capi- 
talistic democracy has granted first class citizenship in the past . . . become 
the possession of all humans? (123-25) 

His religious thinking having become so imbued with social issues he can 
state blandly that the concept of “Christ means that we should have some 
form of a world’s fair-employment practices commission.’ And in discussing 
love and marriage, he makes the sweeping and rather startling declaration that 
“interracial marriages are among the greatest contributors to the kingdom of 
God on earth” (192) The author’s most curious observation, however, is his 
comment that 


On millions of other worlds, in trillions of other galaxies, people like 
us are living, too. In fiction, comic strips and books, and in popular 
songs, we hear much about space ships and travel between worlds. 
. .. At some time in the future, contact will surely be made between 
the people of our earth and the people of other worlds. (227-28) 
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Steele apparently felt that he was writing a textbook, as each chapter con- 
cludes with a half-dozen discussion questions. But the definiteness of purpose 
and clarity of thought so necessary for a sound text are lacking. Algernon 
Odell Steele would appear to be a man of good will anxious to improve the 
earthly lot of his fellows. But he has written here without inspiration, imagi- 
nation, originality, and—at times—accuracy. He thus has fallen short of 
whatever limited goals he has set for himself. Ben SIEGEL 


California Polytechnic College 


Sant Peter. By John Lowe. Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. 65. $2.50. 
Here is an intensely interesting and illuminating discussion of the problem of 
Peter’s role in the early church, the place and time of his death, and the 
Roman Catholic claim for his primacy. 

Regarding the first two problems, the author believes that there is no 
doubt concerning Peter’s place of leadership in the Jerusalem church and later 
in the apostolic church at large. Also, the literary and archeological evidence 
makes it appear highly probable that Peter did come to Rome and died there 
a martyr. (45) 

However, relative to the question of the primacy of Peter, the author takes 
neither the traditional Protestant nor Roman Catholic line. He feels that the 
classical Protestant interpretation of Mt. 16: 18-19 has supposed that if the 
identification of the rock with Peter is admitted, the authority of Rome is also 
acknowledged. Such authority only follows, he believes, if the interpreter 
identifies the kingdom of heaven with the church, but this is contrary to the 
teaching of Jesus concerning the kingdom. (57, 58) “Where they [the Roman 
Catholic exegetes] go wrong? he claims, “is in the assumption that the com- 
mission given Peter includes successors, and a very limited line of successors 
at that?’ (62) 

The material for this book is based upon lectures delivered at the General 
Theological Seminary in New York and is a competent effort “to disentangle 
fact from theory and give a balanced account of the facts and probabilities.” 
(65) JWR. 


Essays tN TRADITIONAL Jewish THoucut. By Samuel Belkin. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y. pp. 191. $3.50. 

Centuries of persecution only strengthened Jewish faith in the Torah and its 
laws. But a mere half-century of freedom has caused millions of Jews, many 
educated in America’s secular schools, to modify greatly the Traditional 
statutes and customs by joining the Conservative and Reform movements. A 
Jewish Counter-Reformation, however, spearheaded by New York’s Yeshiva 
University—since 1896 the American bastion of “Traditional” Judiasm—is 
fighting valiantly to reinforce the ancient heritage. 

These fifteen public essays, delivered over a thirteen-year period by 
Yeshiva’s president, reevaluate the Traditional attitudes for contemporary 
life and constitute a militant reply to those who consider Traditional Judaism 
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socially and philosophically untenable in a liberal, scientific, and mechanistic 
twentieth century. It is this very divorcement of scientific research from the 
spiritual and moral ideas evolving through centuries of human experiences, 
Belkin states, which must result ultimately in the disintegration and annihila- 
tion of our social order as surely as any violation of physical laws. Any science 
which remains indifferent to social morality becomes in time an opponent 
of morality. Nazi Germany has proved this in our own time. 

Educators above all others, emphasizes the author, can span the gap 
between religious learning and scientific knowledge; they are the logical 
cultivators of those intellectual and spiritual values which develop man’s 
moral potentialities and enable him to look “beyond the temporal and 
transient to the eternal and permanent in life? Jewish Reformists and 
Reconstructionists cater to the ephemeral when they willingly translate the 
spirit and modify the letter of the Torah. The Torah, Belkin insists, is not a 
mere constitution or code, but the “revealed word” and law of God embody- 
ing the “divine authority” “highest wisdom; and “‘loftiest truths’’ It is 
therefore “sufficient for all time” and should “control and guide the entire 
life and destiny of our people?’ (36) 

Traditional Judaism—Belkin considers “Orthodox” a misnomer—alone 
among the various Jewish movements possesses the “authority of the ages”; 
it should thus not only combat any alteration of the spiritual heritage, but 
confidently reject any charge of “un-American” arising from its strict 
adherence to an ancient religious and ethical code. The Torah’s values, 
Belkin insists, are actually those of every moral society and served as the 
special basis for the “spiritual democracy of the Founding Fathers” (75) He 
is convinced that Judaism can contribute most richly to democratic ideology 
by a creative synthesis of the spiritual, moral, and social values of Mount 
Sinai and the philosophical, ethical, and political ideas of Western civilization 
in general and American life in particular. 

Dr. Belkin’s writing possesses both the virtues and vices of oral language. 
The characteristic ambiguities and obscurities of religious writings are 
reduced to a minimum, the major arguments are conveyed with clarity and 
directness. There is, however, considerable generalization, ov ersimplification, 
reiteration of the obvious, and what is perhaps the book’s major defect— 
needless repetition. Yet if there is little that is new here, there is much that 
needs restating. Jewish readers may well value this slender volume for its 
clear delineation of Traditional Judaism’s philosophical boundaries. Non-Jews 
should find it interesting as a lucid reappraisal of one of the world’s oldest 
religions by an important contemporary spokesm:n. B. S. 


Tue Guie ror THE PerpLexep. By Moses Maimonides. 2nd ed. Dover 
Publications, N.Y., 1956. pp. lix-413. paper, $1.85. 

The problem confronting the “perplexed;’ that is, enlightened minds who 

seek to combine loyalty to the religious past and intellectual integrity, is not 

a new one; it was thoroughly explored in medieval Islam and, as this ‘classical 
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work by Maimonides indicates, dating from the twelfth century, it was 
present in medieval Judaism. The thesis is that speculative and scientific 
demonstration takes precedence over a literal reading of Scripture, but that 
where such demonstration is lacking, the Sacred Word of Moses, supported 
as it is by miracles, can reasonably and honestly be accepted. Of the 
Peripatetic doctrine of the World, for instance, the author writes that “Owing 
to the absence of all proof, we reject the theory of the Eternity of the 
Universe. . . . If, on the other hand, Aristotle had a proof for his theory, 
the whole teaching of Scripture would be rejected, and we should be forced 
to other opinions.’ (200) The anthropomorphic pictures of deity, however, 
according to Maimonides, cannot stand up in the face of philosophic 
criticism; consequently, as in all similar cases, we must apply the metaphorical 
method of interpretation to texts employing them. This work is a gold mine 
of information concerning scientific and speculative ideas alive in medieval 
Islam, and throws light on the development of European scholasticism. The 
original, if the translation is to be trusted, is a model of lucid style that 
compares favorably with later western writing at its best, for instance that 
of Descartes and Berkeley. Among interesting and even exciting details is an 
extensive and critical account of the atomic metaphysics of the Islamic 
Mutakallemim. The present volume is an inexpensive reprinting of a 
translation first completed and published in 1904. WL. 


Tue Brivce: YEARBOOK OF JupArO-CurisTIAN Stuptes. Vol. II. Edited by 

]. M. Oesterreicher. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. 357. $3.95. 
This collection of essays and reviews is bound together by the common 
purpose of building a bridge of understanding between Christian and Jew. 
The material presented maintains a high lev el of integrity, intelligence, and 
literary craftsmanship. Several of the essays are of lasting interest and reveal 
theological penetration and depth. Here is no smoothing over of religious 
diversity between Jew and Christian, but rather a series of sustained attempts 
to see both Judaism and Christianity as revealed religions, speaking and 
witnessing to each other. This reviewer was particularly taken by Charles 
Journet’s article on “The Mysterious Destinies of Israel?’ This exhibits the 
best of contemporary understanding of Judaism. What is particularly 
intriguing about the material is the way in which the very grappling with 
Hebrew categories of thought seems to make the writers talk differently 
from the way they might in other contexts. Since they are Roman Catholic, 
one might expect that Thomism would peep out of every page. As it is, 
there is probably more reference to Protestant theologians than to the angelic 
doctor. Is this perhaps because there is more basic affinity between the 
Hebraic tendencies of Protestantism and prophetic Judaism than there is 
between Roman Catholicism and Judaism? 

The volume is marred by the citation of some of Luther’s antisemitic 
passages. That Luther made some tragically nasty remarks about the Jews 
cannot be denied, but it is hardly fair to quote Luther out of context in a 
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volume which includes an essay attempting to exculpate the Roman Catholic 
involvement in the Dreyfus affair. Such cavils aside, there is much which is 
compellingly written by men of loving and thoughtful hearts. J. E.B. 


Tue CuRIsTIAN AND THE Wortp or Unsetier. By Libuse Lukas Miller. 

Abingdon Press, N.Y. and Nashville. pp. 240. $4.75. 
In recent years there have been a goodly number of avocational theologians. 
One thinks of Dorothy Sayers, C. S. Lewis, G. K. Chesterton, and others who 
have distinguished themselves in literary fields and then turned the sparkle 
of their imaginations to theological problems. They themselves, in their very 
beings, a part of their age and, therefore, speaking both from it and to it, 
have said many things well and some things more pointedly than their 
professional mentors. 

It was to be hoped that this book by the wife of a physics professor would 
provide some of the same stimulation and insight. It does not. Certainly 
Mrs. Miller is to be commended for her ability to write and write well. 
Speaking of the current popularity of religion, for example, she writes that 
atheists “are expected to hide their beliefs out of common courtesy, like 
Protestants at a Catholic wake?” It is in her attempts to smoke out the funda- 
mental antithesis to Christianity in much of contemporary culture that she 
succeeds best. She handles certain aspects of culture with remarkable clarity, 
setting them in a series of antitheses: faith and knowledge, faith and philos- 
ophy, faith and social science, faith and ethics, faith and culture, and faith 
and history. 

Much of what she says is good, though not new. What have become 
truisms among theologians are served up as freshly harvested crops, tasty 
enough but lacking in nutrition. Mrs. Miller nowhere approaches the 
penetration of Richard Kroner’s masterpiece Culture and Faith (Chicago, 
1951), though her well-written effort may offer some insights to those who 
have not grappled with these issues before. One regrets that she did not add 
a concluding chapter to summarize her results and suggest a strategy for 
relating faith to culture. J. E. B. 


Tuetsm. By John Stuart Mill. Edited by Richard Taylor. Liberal Arts Press, 
N.Y., 1957. pp. xx-98. paper, 75¢. 

This is a reprint of the third of J. S. Mill’s Three Essays on Religion, first 

published in 1874. It is a classic on the problem of theism, written with 

admirable ease and lucidity, and one that may have helped inspire James’s 

“will to believe” doctrine. 


EXIsTENTIALISM AND RE.icious Be.ier. By David E. Roberts. Edited by 
Roger Hazelton. Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. viii-344. $5.00. 

With the untimely death of Professor Roberts in 1955 the theological world 

lost one of its most honest and articulate spokesmen. Roberts was no ordinary 

theologian. Fie did not come to his convictions easily. His was a constant 

struggle to articulate faith which looked life squarely in the face, without 
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cushioning the blows or frosting faith with a veneer of sentiment. The 
volume of sermons on The Grandeur and Misery of Man (Oxford, 1955) was 
witness to his penetrating honesty. Here was theology without subterfuge and 
conviction without cant. 

This volume is by no means the first exposition of the history of existen- 
tialism by a Christian. It does not claim to be. But it is the best. One of the 
courses which Professor Roberts gave at Union Theological Seminary was a 
seminar on existentialism. He shared the course with Professor Richard 
Kroner, and also shared the course with the students. He gave few lectures. 
He listened. His listening, however, was not cheap scholarship. He was not 
letting others do the research for which he would reap the credit. He was 
ready to give a comment to correct some misinterpretation. His comments 
were the result of grappling with the sources himself, not letting go until 
they blessed him with their insight. He did not wander heresy-hunting 
among other thinkers. His question was always, “What does this really say to 
me fundamentally?” 

This volume is a distillation of what Pascal, Kierkegaard, Heidegger, 
Sartre, Jaspers, and Marcel say to one who will listen. Roberts listened and 
learned. To read this book is an experience in profundity without prolixity. 
What makes it most valuable is that Roberts could take the most complex ideas 
and make them come clear without sacrificing their complexity. J. E. B. 


RELIGION IN AND ON THE Jos. By Eugene Carr. Coward McCann, N.Y. pp. 128. 
$2.00. 

Can religion be applied to our daily problems and especially to our daily 
work? This is a practical but important question worthy of serious considera- 
tion. This little volume, which is a collection of columns from a widely read 
newspaper feature, deals precisely with this problem and tries to offer a 
solution to present-day job conflicts. The author is a businessman with a long 
and varied record of civic and welfare achievements, and thus speaks out of 
his own experience. This volume should appeal to youth and parents as well 
as business and professional people. 

Here is a sample of the kind of thing one may find in this book. The first 
column is entitled ““Two carpenters—A Parable” Two men, Joe and Jim, both 
carpenters, decided to put down on a separate piece of paper three things 
they wanted in life. Years later these two met and compared their lists. Joe’s 
list read as follows: (a) I want a big job; (b) I want a new car; (c) I want a 
lot of money. Jim’s list read: (a) I want to be a better carpenter; (b) I want 
to be a good husband and father; (c) I want to be a credit to my God. Both 
got what they wanted. The parable requires no further comment. While the 
subjects vary, the central theme permeates them all, namely, religion is very 
much relevant to our jobs and our daily problems. This book should prove 
useful as a basis for discussion and is recommended to church groups as well 
as business and professional clubs. Louts SHEIN 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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A Lawyer Looks at THE Biste. By George L. Clark. Vantage Press, N.Y. 


PPp- 336. $3.00. 
This book applies logic and close textual analysis to the New Testament 
writings. The author, an experienced lawyer, is a very “liberal” Christian, 
holding a pragmatic view of religion: Christianity’s true values are to be 
found solely in its ethical teachings; whatever dogma or doctrine does not 
contribute to ethical behavior should be rejected. These teachings, states 
Clark, were discovered and developed by Abraham and his herdsmen on the 
grazing plains of western Asia and continually retested and passed on by 
their successors. 

Clark has no doubt of Abraham’s historicity. He is equally certain that 
“Jesus” is merely the name given to the symbolic deity in the initiation 
ceremony for new converts to a small heretical Jewish sect known as the 
Nazarenes, “who, under the leadership of Peter, James and John, undertook 
some nineteen centuries ago to repudiate . . . the entire Jewish ceremonial 
law” (11) Clark bases his argument mainly on the fact that “in the entire 
New Testament, outside the gospels, [Jesus] is never referred to as a teacher 
or preacher,’ (11) and not a single quotation from his teachings, or exhorta- 
tion to follow them, or reference to his miracles are to be found. He describes 
this approach as “rational inference from indirect evidence?’ 

The first half of the book is a series of conversations in which Peter, Paul, 
Mark, Matthew, and Luke explain the principles and motives of the Nazarenes 
—who were soon to be known as Christians—and the reasons and means 
behind the writing of the Gospels and other “New Covenant” books. The 
Christian goal, as presented here, was complete control of the Roman Empire, 
and numerous converts were needed. Hence the Gospels were written, not 
as historical narratives, but as a means of propagandizing Paul’s goal to admit 
Gentiles into the Christian organization on an equal basis with Jews. The 
many discrepancies and contradictions in the Biblical accounts thus were 
considered of little consequence. After all, the books were to be discarded 
upon establishment of the “new social order?’ 

Clark’s choice of a dramatic form is an unhappy one. He has little flair 
for characterization, and his dialogue is painfully stilted. Furthermore, Peter, 
in repudiating miracles and prayers, subscribing to a cause-and-effect universe, 
and describing God as “the greatest power and intelligence,’ (50) sounds 
more like a twentieth-century rationalist than the organizing leader of the 
Nazarenes. 

The second half consists of appendixes which expand and repeat the 
earlier material in a maddeningly repetitious and verbose fashion. Clark 
appears to be a close reader and shrewd guesser, and to have read widely in 
the various religious encyclopedias. These positive qualities, however, fail to 
counterbalance his lack of application—or, perhaps, even awareness—of the 
latest findings of history, anthropology, and psychology. And he accepts 
only those ideas which fit his general thesis, rejecting all others as mere 

“matters of speculation’ His dismissal of the references to Jesus in Tacitus 
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and Josephus are particularly unconvincing. Hence his deductions—few of 
which are truly new—tend to be highly subjective, arbitrary, and often 
superficial. Scanty documentation and extremely clumsy footnoting further 
weaken his case. 

This book may offer assurance to those sharing the author’s convictions, 
even startling those totally unfamiliar with recent Biblical scholarship. On 
those better oriented it will make little impression. B. S. 


I Cuose a Parson. By Phyllis Stark. Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. 240. 
$3.40. 

Out of a whole spate of books about life in a parsonage comes one well above 

the average. Mrs. Stark gives an objective, perceptive, and witty account of 

her twenty-three years of association with Leland Stark from their college 

years in Minnesota to his ordination as Bishop of the Diocese of Newark, 

New Jersey. 

Naturally friendly and energetic, the Starks found it comparatively easy 
to take their place in a community, but once their roots were down they 
found it hard to move to a new situation, leaving home and friends behind. 
Leland’s career advanced rapidly from a rural parish, to a small-town church, 
to the deanship of Calvary Cathedral in Sioux City, South Dakota. The call 
to the Church of the Epiphany in Washington, D.C., presented a great 
challenge to a minister with a Middle Western background. It was an 
unprecedented move on the part of the vestry of this great church. As one 
of the parishioners put it, “Epiphany . . . has never had anything but Harvard 
men—or at least someone with a Southern accent?’ Because of his eloquent 


preaching and organizational ability he eventually became a bishop. 

By this time two sons had become a liv ely part of the household, and 
Mrs. Stark devotes the last four chapters of her book to giving counsel to 
other parents about religious education in the home. She concludes with a 
few kindly but critical words on the responsibility of the laity toward their 
pastor. Frances L. McELperry 


Tue Patu or THE Buppua. Edited by Kenneth W. Morgan. Ronald Press Co., 
N.Y. pp. x-432. $5.00. 

Professor Morgan and the Hazen Foundation are to be congratulated on their 
work of introducing some of the Oriental religions to the Occidental world, 
through writings and through colored slides. These materials should make 
the presentation of the religions so treated much more significant to those 
who cannot study the religions first-hand. Eleven Buddhists have contributed 
to this volume, seven of them from Japan, and one scholar each from India. 
Burma, Ceylon, and Tibet. There are eight chapters, dealing with the origin 
of Buddhism, Theravada Buddhism, Mahay ana Buddhist beliefs, Buddhism in 
China, Korea, Tibet, Japan; and a closing ‘chapter on the unity and div ersity 
within Buddhism by Professor Nakamura of the Univ ersity of Tokyo. There 
is a thirteen-page glossary at the end of the volume which will help the 
student of Buddhism considerably, and a brief bibliography. 
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Buddhism has had its longer and shorter periods of lethargy as has 
Christianity. But there are signs that the Asian awakening is going to produce 
a revitalizing of Buddhism and Buddhist scholarship. It is to be hoped that 
the best thought of all the major traditions can confront each other on 
something like equal terms in various centers of learning and worship around 
the world. This volume is definitely a step in the right direction FE H.R. 


Tue Centra Puttosopny or Buppuism. By T. R. V. Murti. The Macmillan 
Co., N.Y. pp. xili-372. $6.75. 

The professor of Indian Civilization and Culture at Hindu University, 
Benares, here presents the results of a thoughtful study of the dialectic of the 
Madhvamika school. The first section of the book is mainly historical, 
tracing the origin and development of the school. He places the two traditions 
of Indian philosophy side by side—the atma doctrine of the Upanishads and 
the anatma doctrine of the Buddha (or the substance view and the modal 
view). He then interprets the “silence” of the Buddha and the beginnings of 
the dialectic. Part Two deals with the dialectic as a system of philosophy, the 
application of the dialectic (critique of causality, motion and rest, the atma 
doctrine, etc.); the absolute as Sanya; the absolute and Tathagata (a treat- 
ment of the conception of Godhead). Part Three compares the Madhyamika 
with the dialectical (critical) systems of Kant, Hegel, and Bradley. These 
comparisons will make it easier for many western students to get something 
of the pulse of the Madhyamika, for both differences and similarities are 
brought out. 

The glossary of Sanskrit terms will prove helpful to the nonexpert. The 
book should be included in any Buddhist library, together with Stcherbatsky, 
Poussin, Winternitz, and Radhakrishnan. F H.R. 


Tue Mysteries oF Mirura. By Franz Cumont. Dover Publications, N.Y. 
pp. Xiv-239. $1.85. 

Students of the history of religion will be happy to learn that this volume, 
translated from the second revised French edition, is now available in 
paperback form. This is one of the authoritative sources on the origin, 
doctrine, and impact of Mithraism as it spread throughout the Roman 
empire. The book is well illustrated and attached to the cover is a fold map 
showing the dissemination of the Mithraic mysteries. This will be an excellent 
inexpensive source for sudents to add to their libraries. J. WR. 


LITERATURE FROM CLASSIC TO MODERN 


CuapMAn’s Homer. Edited by Allardyce Nicoll. Bollingen Series 41. Pan- 
theon Books, N.Y., 1956. pp. xxii-741; xvi-654. $10.00 set. 

Those of us who belong to the “old school” and have read portions of Homer 

in the natural course of classical studies in college, will rejoice in an English 

translation that brings something of the charm of the original Greek without 
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demanding a facility which to most of us is no longer possible. In particular 
many of us have been trying for years to come upon a copy of Chapman’s 
translation, which has a readability not possessed perhaps by any other. 

It would seem as if everybody who had any competence at Greek had 
tried hands at the translation: Alexander Pope, F W. Newman, Lord Derby, 
William Cullen Bryant, Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold, to mention a few. 
Some, like Pope, had the temerity to criticize Chapman’s version as “loose 
and rambling” and too frequent in interpolation. Bentley is said to have 
remarked to Pope that it was a very pretty poem but that he must not call it 
Homer. Perhaps Matthew Arnold, with his stilted and precise English, did 
no better. Even Pope in his criticism had to admit that a daring and fiery 
spirit animates the Chapman translation. Chapman was eight years older 
than Shakespeare and Chapman’s translation began to appear in print in 1598. 

We cannot now come by one of these priceless original copies, but we 
can possess the much more beautifully printed copies now issued under the 
aegis of the Bollingen Foundation and published by Pantheon Books. 

It would seem to be no overpraise to say that Chapman has done for 
Homer something of the accomplishment of Fitzgerald in the case of Omar 
Khayyam. The modern man will not particularly enjoy the bloody pages of 
The Iliad, but once he begins on The Odyssey, he will find it difficult to stop. 
The editor has increased the effectiveness of his task, as he says, “I have 
deliberately kept the stops light, believing that only thus can Chapman’s 
vigorous flow of verse properly be interpreted. This punctuation includes 
the indicating of speeches (by means of single quotation marks) and the 
insertion of the possessive apostrophe?” (I, xx) 

Although the language and spelling of the Elizabethan age are carefully 
preserved, one needs only to pronounce and accentuate the syllables to get 
the rhythm of the common meter hymn. Very occasionally one runs across 
such telling and imagination- creating phrases that he will wish to write them 
down as, for instance, when the nations are addressed as “Asses at Thistles, 
bleeding as ye eate” (I, 13), or when Juno is nagging at Jove about her rival 
Thetis, “and straight her tongue had teeth in it’” (39) What a description of 
the sea is this! “As when the farre-resounding sea doth in his rage invade/His 
sandie confines-’ (I, 51) Or when Thersites, having been properly chastised 
by Ulysses, “. . . looking filthily, he sate, feard, smarted, dried/His blubberd 
cheekes. . . ” “(L, 53) What more telling words could be uttered than these 
on the death of Simoisius: 


And in the dust of earth he fell that was the fruitfull soyle 
Of his friends’ hopes; but where he sow’d, he buried all his toyle. 
(I, 107) 


If The Odyssey has in it less of the disemboweling and decapitation of 
opponents, it has more of the thrill which brings joy to the peaceful. His aged 
nurse Euryclea implores Telemachus not to undertake the dangerous search 
for his father, more than likely dead, because, “It fits not you, so yong,/To 
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suffer so much by the aged seas/And erre in such a waylesse wildernesse” 
(II, 41) And what seems to be Chapman’s own interpolation, “Death evermore 
is the reward of Death? (II, 53) This is a note to be pondered in our own day. 

We must resist the temptation to quote more, but we have quoted enough 
perhaps to whet the appetite of every possessor of literary interest. 

A review of Chapman’s Homer would be incomplete without the words 
so often applied to other situations that some have forgotten their original 
object. As deathless as Chapman’s are the lines of Keats “On first looking into 
Chapman’s Homer”: 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent upon a peak of Darien. 
R. T. E 


Tue Evizasetuans. By Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge University Press, N.Y. 
pp. vili-174. $5.00. 

The dust wrapper of this volume refers to it as a “picture-douument” history 
and that is a useful description of it. Professor Nicoll uses two devices to 
present Elizabethan life in its own terms. He reprints numerous pictures of 
important people of the time, their houses and furniture, their musical instru- 
ments, etc. He also reprints extracts from numerous contemporary works 
arranged under topics like “The Queen’s Subjects; “Government and 
Justice” “The Plague; “The Countryside” The excerpts, modernized in 
spelling and punctuation, are arranged to give a continuous account, although 
all the sentences do not always come from a single work. Consequently, I 
found myself reading in two parts of the book at one time: in the text for all 
that is interesting there, and in the notes at the back for identifications of the 
pictures and excerpts. The notes are brief and informative. 

The book will make a handsome gift for those interested in Elizabethan 
history and literature. AgErROoL ARNOLD 


SHAKESPEARE. By John Drinkwater. The Macmillan Company, N.Y. pp. 122. 
$1.50. 
This little volume, one in the Great Lives series, was first published in 1933. 
Much has happened in Shakespeare scholarship in the quarter of a century 
since it was written, but nothing that seriously challenges the point of view 
of this book. John Drinkwater was a poet, dramatist, and director of 
Shakespeare’s plays; so he understood drama from the inside. The emphasis 
of the book is right: Shakespeare’s greatness is the greatness of a poet writing 
for an audience conditioned to love both great poetry and great rhetoric. 
The facts of Shakespeare’s life and the theater in which he worked are 
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intelligently presented. Speculation is not offered as fact. Mr. Drinkwater 
was puzzled by an interesting question: Why did Shakespeare, still at the 
height of his powers, retire in 1611? He had difficulty believing that the 
greatest dramatist and poet just gave up writing altogether. There is no 
evidence, however, that he did not. A. A. 


Macic tN THE Wes: Action AND LaNGuAGE IN “OrHELLO. By Robert B. 
Heilman. University of Kentucky Press, Lexington. pp. 298. $5.00. 

The title of this book is taken from Othello’s account of the handkerchief he 

had given Desdemona and which she had lost (3.4.69), but the author uses 

the words in several senses. He sees them as symbolizing the love theme of 

the play and “the web of the drama itself”) The approach to the play is 

through the language, for the author believes with Wolfgang Clemen 


. that in the tragedies the images become “an inherent part of the 
dramatic structure,’ resembling “a second line of action . . . and 
providing a ‘counterpoint’ to the events on the stage,’ and that in 
some tragedies Shakespeare “continually thought in images which 
are charged with symbolic meaning to such a degree that we could 
not understand the tragedy’s significance and import without a 
proper understanding of its image patterns . . ? (7) 


All the author’s attention is focused on Othello, although occasionally he 
refers to King Lear, a play he studied in the same close fashion in The Great 
Stage (1948). He is not interested in tragedy as a genre, but in this particular 
tragedy as a unique work, and the problem he sets for himself is to under- 
stand each part of the play in its relational possibilities. The result is that he 
has written the fullest study of the language of Othello that we have. 

The book opens with a twenty-four-page discussion entitled “Approach? 
in which the author makes quite clear what his assumptions are. He is not 
writing an historical study. He is interested in understanding those qualities 
in the play “in virtue of which the final work partly eludes the seal of its 
own age and becomes profoundly meaningful in other times and places?’ (11) 
“It is odd} he adds, “that we habitually call a great work ‘timeless’ and yet in 
one frame of mind seek its essence in one brief time, the hour of its birth” (15) 

The insights into character are modern in the sense that they derive from 
modern psychology, and the questions which the author asks about the 
motivations of the characters produce stimulating interpretations, although 
it must be said that he does not move toward extreme psychoanalytic 
interpretations, such as Martin Waugh’s attempt to explain Iago’s behavior 
by positing a homosexual attraction toward Othello and Cassio (note 71, 
p- 282). Since he always works very close to the text, there is little that is 
extravagant in his interpretations. Often, however, he discusses dialogue as if 
it had no relation to the “dramatic” of the scene (that is, the use of words 
not to reveal self alone, but to force other characters to reveal themselves or 
to act), so that we think of Iago or Othello as men having a life independent 
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of their parts in a play. Because what Kenneth Burke calls the “dramatistic” 
is too often neglected, the characters could equally well be in a novel. 

Professor Heilman modestly thinks of his book as “one man’s reading of 
Othello? and he is of our time in his conviction that a final reading of any 
great art work is impossible. He brings all his awareness of poetic language 
and modern literary and psychological theory to bear on his discussions, 
and what he has to say about love is often wise. But for some reason he omits 
all that he must know about Shakespeare’s other plays except King Lear. 
He will discuss Melville’s Billy Budd, but he will not demonstrate, for 
example, how similar Desdemona is to Shakespeare’s other heroines in love, 
who when faced with a choice between duty to father and love, chose love. 
So chose Juliet, Jessica, and Miranda. The “total” reading he sought would 
have been richer if he included a knowledge of Shakespeare’s plays in the 
equipment of the modern literary man facing life and literature. It may even 
be that the audience he is addressing in this volume is more familiar with 
Shakespeare than with Freud and Jung. 

The book includes fifty pages of notes, in which the author brings 
together references to modern critics with whom he agrees or disagrees and 
often these little essays are invaluable. There is a good index and the book is 
well made. A. A. 


ERRAND INTO THE WILpERNESS. By Perry Miller. Belknap Press, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge. pp. x-244. $4.75. 
Tue Lecenp or THE FounpinG Fatuers. By Wesley Frank Craven. New York 


University Press, N.Y. pp. 191. $4.50. 
Professor Miller has gathered, out of the researches of years and public 
address at various times, an account of the moving inspiration of colonial 
settlement which produced a theocracy in New England and the cavalier 
tradition in Virginia. Knowledge of the nature and working of the Covenant 
is prerequisite to an understanding of early life in New England. The first 
settlements in which all had agreed as members of the church to accept the 
Bible as law and the ministers as magistrates and interpreters, and the church 
to be supported by taxation could but meet with difficulty as the community 
received the noncovenanting as citizens. The Covenant was a commitment 
under oath to obey the formularies of the state with an idea of mutual 
obligation. If then one signed up and was law-abiding, his salvation was quite 
well assured. If he was really “accepted;’ he was given a wide latitude of 
personal action, and the test became not so much ethical as theological. God 
was under oath to take care of all Covenanters. Since the fall, man had 
become unable to fulfil the law and incapable of initiative, God could now 
demand not deeds but a belief. Religion becomes a loyalty to the corporate 
organization. Those who accepted the Covenant publicly became members 
of the church, while those who did not were members of the congregation 
but all were forced to obedience. Heresy, that is nonconformity to Puritan 
doctrine, called for severe punishment or exile. Jonathan Edwards upset the 
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placidity of this situation by taking the terror of Calvinistic theology and 
turning it full force on “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God” as his most 
famous sermon was entitled. The complacency of the Covenanter was 
disturbed and the old assurances were broken. Piety, rather than family and 
financial standing, was shown as the leading requisite of the ruling magistrates. 


He [Jonathan Edwards] says it without, as we might say, pulling 
punches: a ruler must, on these considerations of welfare, be unalter- 
ably opposed to all persons of “a mean spirit,’ to those “or a narrow, 
private spirit that may be found in little tricks and intrigues to 
promote their private interest, [who] will shamefully defile their 
hands to gain a few pounds, are not ashamed to hip and bite others, 
grind the faces of the poor, and screw upon their neighbors; and will 
take advantage of their authority or commission to line tueir own 
ou with what is fraudulently taken or withheld from others: 
. Within two years, they hounded him out of his pulpit. (165) 


It is commonly supposed that quite at contrast with the religious intentions 
of the Puritans, there was an absence of such motives in the Virginia Colony 
which Miller shows was not quite true. In Virginia, in spite of the cavalier 
legend, religion was also a dominant note before the settlement was able to 
take on any stability. This did not imply, however, an anxiety for democracy, 
for religion at this time was generally autocratic and freedom of thought was 
as abhorrent to the settlers as to King James himself. In fact, it was James 
who stepped in to save the colonists from the depredation of the adventurers, 
and the dream of cavaliers in plume and sword is purely a trick of the wishful 
imagination to foster an aristocratic dream. 

In opening the subject of the Founding Fathers, Professor Craven raises 
the question why he chooses the tradition of New England rather than that 
of Virginia and finds the answer in the questionable Virginia choice of 

“cavalier” ancestry which exists only in imagination. He considers the New 
England tradition because it better represents the American tradition—North 
and South. The New Englanders, cutting loose from the English tradition, 
attributed to their own founders the establishment of a new order of human 
liberty. With the New England colonists there was a sense of dedication in 
the hope to save England from the false preaching of William Laud and the 
tyranny of the Established Church. It was hoped to build into the political 
structure a new order of religious freedom which flourished in spite of their 
own lapse in setting up another type of state church. Absolute liberty of 
conscience called for the efforts of Roger Williams. 

In reality southern aspiration for political independence worked toward 
the same end and, as in the case of Lord Baltimore, was an effort to obtain 
religious freedom. 

The authority outlines the development of historical societies through 
pride of ancestry and marks the divergences that arose through the organiza- 
tion of sectional interests in various societies. The debunking of the ancient 
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legend and the new interpretation of Americanism through the incidence of 
war and the rise of communism occupies the final chapter. This is an 
enlightening and important book. R. T. E 


Wiuiam Hare Wuire (Mark Rutuerrorp). By Irvin Stock. Columbia 
University Press, N.Y. pp. xii-268. $4.25. 

William Hale White is one of those writers whose work has often been 
considered more interesting to the cultural historian than to the literary 
critic. The conscientious graduate student reads The Autobiography of 
Mark Rutherford, in conjunction with John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography 
and Edmund Gosse’s Father and Son, as an aid to understanding the intel- 
lectual climate of nineteenth-century England, while the Victorian specialist 
writes of its author as “an embodiment of the Puritan spirit adrift in the Age 
of Agnosticism” (Basil Willey, More Nineteenth Century Studies, pp. 186-7) 
or of his work in general “less as the fruit of an artistic impulse than as the 
product of a peculiar—yet strangely representative—private malaise?’ 
(Wilfred Stone, Religicn and Art of W. Hale White, p. 3) 

Unfortunately one is, to an extent, disappointed—or rather, one is some- 
what taken aback to discover that White’s value as a novelist rests on what 
Dr. Stock feels to be a considerable similarity between his work and that of 
André Gide. Miriam’s Schooling is described as “the most Gidian [sic] of 
Hale White’s works;’ and the resemblance between Catherine Furze and 
La Symphonie Pastorale is found to be “strangely close? (One is left to 
speculate on the connotations of the adverb here.) The phrase “like Gide” or 
“as Gide was to point out” recurs in leitmotif fashion, and Dr. Stock can 
find no higher praise for a scene between Rutherford and Ellen in the 
Autobiography than to characterize it as “one of the most Gidian episodes in 
the book: One begins, at length, to wonder whether the present work might 
not more aptly have been titled William Hale White and André Gide or 
Correspondences Across the Channel. 

As an appreciator, as a proselytizer eager to encourage “converts,” Dr. 
Stock is an agreeable and persuasive writer, and his book has all the 
advantages of conviction and sincerity. James H. Duras, Jr. 


BOOKS ABROAD—FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH 


La Vocation de Descartes. By Roger Lefévre. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris. pp. 228. 700 fr. 

Professor Ralph M. Eaton states that René Descartes was the most important 

transitional figure of the seventeenth century between the Middle Ages and 

the modern world. His metaphysics and theology mark him as a good Catholic 

of the twelfth century, maintaining the tradition of Duns Scotus, St. Anselm, 
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and St. Augustine. But his views of the physical world and scientific method 
lead directly into the twentieth century. He summarized and systematized 
the leading ideas of the century of scientific discovery which was marked by 
Galileo, Bacon, Locke, Newton, and others. He provided the theoretical 
framework for modern science. The supreme instrument for the understand- 
ing of nature is mathematics. 

The present work is a study of the origin and development of Carte- 
sianism. The first part is designed to tell the story of the Discourse on Method. 
It is not a work of style, but rather a “machine of combat” against the forces 
of scholasticism whose virulence the destiny of Galileo attests. Its masterly 
development, illuminating structure, and proud serenity scarcely veil an 
ambition which appears upon the examination of its motives, structure, and 
presentation and determines its value, the last from both the point of view of 
the author and that of the historian. The three remaining parts follow a 
biographical outline covering: The youth of doubt: the enquiry (1606-1618); 
the maturity of doubt: the method (1619-1620); and the fruitfulness of 
doubt: the doctrine (1620-1627). 

According to the author, the value of the Discourse may be considered 
from the point of view of the author who inserts a minimum of data useful 
to his purpose and from that of the historian who attempts to extract the 
maximum of data useful for explanation. “If the Discourse has not permitted 
one to receive universal mechanism from the beginning? he has stated from 
the former point of view, “it is in no wise a hindrance; for it has posited the 
bases of an antischolastic science, rallied the partisans, interested the powers, 
sketched the doctrinal outline which Descartes wished to color beyond the 
facts, and which will always remain his most vital manifestation” (67) From 
the point of view of the historian, the work is selective, progressive, 
interesting, spectacular, strategic, and proudly enigmatic in giving access to 
Cartesianism. The task of the historian is to comprehend, examine, and 
confront the design with the multiple facts which correct and complete it, 
accenting or attenuating the points of its contour. Descartes has confided in 
doubt. Shall we doubt his confidence? A close examination of his thought 
thus becomes necessary. (69) 

The conclusion of the book is called “The Genesis of Doubt?’ Descartes’ 
extreme emphasis upon doubt as a master door opens the way to principles, 
spirit, God, truth, the world, science, virtue, and the good. The four phases of 
doubt—empirical, methodical, metaphysical, and didactic—are still so called 
and continued. They correspond to four phases of thought: curiosity of the 
student, apprenticeship of the researcher, boldness of the philosopher, and 
skill of the writer. A critical condensation of the material from history has 
gone to the extreme: formation, organization, exploitation, and propagation. 
“Before being utilized systematically by a doctrine, doubt was expressed 
psychologically by a person. . . The Cartesian doubt is more than a notion; 
it is a form of action. ... As an » antler, in stylizing, transposes his destiny into 
a drama, Descartes, in philosophizing, transposes the best of his private life 
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into public thought.” (225-6) For those reasonably familiar with Descartes’ 
teaching, the book gives an admirable account of how this transposition was 
made. Merritt M. THomMpson 


Essai dune Philosophie Premiere. By Edouard Le Roy. First Volume, 

Thought. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. pp. 442. 1440 fr. 
The author tells us that the present work, which bears the subtitle The idealist 
claim and the moral claim, is the substantial content of a course which he 
gave at the Collége de France in 1940-41, but which represented the philos- 
ophy of his research and teaching over a period of twenty-five years. The 
purpose of the book is to effect a conciliation between the positivism of the 
scholar and the idealism of the philosopher. The book is a thorough and 
detailed examination of idealism in view of the most recent developments of 
science. The discussion starts from a definition of spiritual reality, by which 
the author means the facts of consciousness and of thought, those things 
which each one of us affirms within himself. Beyond the physicochemical 
properties of our bodies, the functions of our organic life, everything from 
without as material phenomena, we feel, we will, we make judgments, and we 
are aware of these activities by a procedure different from objective observa- 
tion, by an intimate feeling and inner light which make up our own inalienable 
secret. The whole of these facts revealed by the “inner look” is what one 
means by spiritual reality, or more simply, consciousness, thought. The 
existence of this reality is self-evident. Materialism cannot comprehend itself. 
One can doubt the value of the rational only by an act of reason which thus 
affirms itself. Thus one may think of two aspects of reality, one physical 
and the other psychological, and it may be the supreme philosophical problem 
to bring them into harmony. Critical studies of experimental science, however, 
give precedence to the spiritual reality as primordial and decisive. Thus the 
larger purpose of the book becomes the establishing of a first or basic 
philosophy where the positivistic and the idealistic approaches shall be 
harmonized. 

Idealism is that philosophy which reduces all existence to thought, the 
absorbing of being in thought. It designates, however, less a fixed doctrine, a 
definite system, than an attitude and a direction, a “spiritual climate” 
Positivism (preferred as a designation to realism) puts being before knowl- 
edge. Fact or idea—which is supreme, which is first and master? The present 
philosophy sees a convergence, an approach of idealism toward positivism 
in a philosophy of action, which action, however, is basically idealistic since 
the fundamental and primary action is that of thought. A new term emerging 
here, “empirical idealism,’ seems to be growing in favor. The author meets in 
detail the views of the realist, but concludes that the thing in itself is wholly 
unknowable; it is pure nothingness. 

Anyone who thinks that idealistic philosophy is outmoded or decadent 
should read this thorough, scholarly, and strictly modern exposition. 

M. M. T. 
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Les Niveaux de la Vie Morale. (Levels of the Moral Life) By Ivan Gobry. 

Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. pp. 107. 240 fr. 
The theme of the present small book is presented at the outset: “In what does 
the ethical life consist, that is to say, the life of the spirit, oriented toward 
the Good?” One cannot answer this question specifically since the ethical life 
is a progress in action from the zero of amorality toward perfection which is 
an ever-receding absolute. It may clarify the subject, however, to indicate 
the successive stages in this progress and the purpose of the book is to do so. 
Roughly these stages c: rrespond to Freud’s categories: id, ego, and super-ego, 
and cover the Infra-moral Life, the tendencies and feelings which are instinc- 
tive and often unconscious, the Moral Life, that of conscience, virtue, and a 
conscious recognition of one’s place in the world, and last, the Super-moral 
Life, which may be termed sainthood, possibly a metaphysical approach to 
the universe of supreme values. 

This work is the twenty-third issue in the series “Initiation Philosophique? 
evidently intended as suitable reading for students and others not advanced 
in the field, an area admirably cultivated by the Presses Universitaires de 
France. (See, for example, the series “Que sais-je?”) These books would make 
excellent reading for second-year students in American colleges either in 
French or philosophy. M. M. T. 


Les Philosophes de PInde. Par Felicien Challaye. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris. pp. 330. 

In eighteen chapters, some of them very brief, the author treats of the 
philosophies of India from the Vedas to Sri Aurobindo. Mahavira receives 
only a few pages of attention; Gautama, Shankara, Ramanuja are treated at 
greater length. Over a third of the volume is devoted to relatively modern 
figures such as Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore, Gandhi, 
and Aurobindo. The style is popular, not technical. FE H.R. 


La Maitrise du Comportement (The Mastery of Behavior). By Paul Cauchard. 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. pp. 224. 800 fr. 
At the outset the author of this beautifully written philosophic-scientific 
work quotes Garaudy as recognizing that we are engaged with a reality of 
multiple aspect, nature, its phenomena and development, and then our 
thoughts, social relations, and history. The philosophical problem concerns 
which of the two major aspects comes first. The materialist theory of 
knowledge is the scientific theory of knowledge and it is impossible not to 
hold it. However, must one who holds to the scientific point of view abandon 
his beliefs and renounce his faith? Intellectual progress signifies the avoidance 
of an a priori choice in place of the search for truth. Any solution becomes 
outmoded with time. To remain objective in considering the evolution of the 
cosmos, one cannot refuse to recognize how the spiritual depends upon the 
material at the same time that he grants to the spirit a certain autonomy 
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capable of action on its own initiative. The materialist is right in claiming 
that everything in the world depends upon the material, but he forgets to 
make clear that one leaves the domain of objectivity to pass to that of 
metaphysics which is the realm of explanation and interpretation of existence. 
And he goes beyond his right in wishing to prove that reality is limited to 
nature and there is nothing which rises above it. Thus the author states his 
purpose to be to establish a conception of the world in evolution, materialistic 
because scientific, but, in freeing it from every metaphysical materialistic 
option, and establishing that the opposition between science and idealism 
does not concern the basic theses of a true spiritualism, he leaves the way 
open for an uncompromised metaphysics, both points of view being equally 
rational. Thus building upon a philosophic base, the author develops, step by 
step, the process by which there evolves from the lowest form of living 
creature an ever-increasing amount of autonomy and control within the 
creature itself. 

On the whole the book presents a masterful recognition of the naturalistic 
basis of the universe including mankind and, at the same time, a defensible 
conception of the spiritual towards which man ever evolves and which 
represents a harmonization of immanence and transcendence. M. M. T. 


Liberté ou Libération. By Mohamed Aziz Labbabi. Aubier, Editions Mon- 
taigne, Paris. pp. 254. 600 fr. 
One has here another book by the Moroccan scholar, Mohamed Aziz 
Lahbabi, whose earlier book De L’Etre a la Personne was reviewed in The 
Personalist, Spring, 1956. In the preface Professor de Gandillac of the 
Sorbonne pays tribute to the work which he finds continuing the personal- 
istic tradition of Emmanuel Mounier and rooting the person in the 
community whose variety of cultures and institutions excludes absurd dream 
of an abstract universality. While the book uses Bergsonism as something of 
a springboard, it forms a synthesis between Arab and western culture. 
The author states his purpose to be to demonstrate that personalism is a 
philosophy of liberation, his position being that of “personal realism? The 
first section of the book seeks the common denominator within Bergson’s 
diverse liberties. The three following sections deal with an analysis of the 
liberties with respect to their applications to practical problems. Bergsonism 
is emphasized as the first and most important of three sources of modern, 
especially French, thought; the other two being the existentialism of Sartre 
and Marxism. Personal realism owes much to Bergson for his liberty of the 
spirit. Still his “liberties” are insufficient and incomplete, thus opening the 
way for the larger contribution of the present work which will limit itself to 
the liberties of the human being and of the human being of our time in 
opposition to liberties in general and absolute liberty. As here considered, 
liberty is not an attribute or a fixed and unchangeable “property?” an original 
fact, but a progressive conquest and a totality, this latter interpretation being 
“liberation” Artistic creation is a royal road, a creative activity, which leads 
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to liberation. Beyond the liberating activities of invention and the beautiful 
there exist those of social conflicts having to do with appropriation and 
possession: property and work. The problem is not a wholly economic one 
since what one possesses seems to enter his very substance and prolong it; 
property physically and morally becomes a part of the “moi? Likewise w ork, 
quite contrary to the view of the ancients, as the exercise of an autonomous 
will by which we impose ourselves upon nature and give it meaning as well 
as form ourselves into society with both solidarity and transcendence, is a 
way and power to liberation. In these economic areas, competition has led 
to war. Would it not be desirable to substitute a regime of collective solidarity 
for competition? The author holds that personalism answers in the affirmative 
unhesitatingly. Emmanuel Mounier devoted his life as a militant personalist 
to the solution of this problem which is ethical and moral rather than 
economic. (149) The liberty of humanity as a whole waits upon opposition 
to systems of property based upon competition. A philosophy of liberation 
is not a matter of proving that man is free, but rather of demonstrating how 
he may become free. Liberation is the positive and qualitative sum of all the 
particular liberties and must be sought by a working, militant philosophy. 
In these days when any criticism of the economic order is a heresy, it is 
indeed refreshing to find an exposition of personalism which frankly and 
courageously places the person and his liberation at the summit of value— 
never confusing the mass-man with the social-man whose life holds a human 
content which he recognizes and is recognized in him. M. M. T. 


Philosophie de la Religion. 2 vols. Par Henry Duméry. Presses Universitaires 
de France, Paris. pp. xii-305; 299. 1800 fr. 


These two excellent volumes commence a series of explorations in the realm 
of the philosophy of religion. The purpose is not to offer a neat and compact 
philosophical system based on religious presuppositions, but rather to 
explore the philosophical implications of certain religious categories. This is 
done with the explicit awareness that faith is to be treated as a specific object 
which is not reducible to any external categories. Christianity is, says the 
author, a style of life and not a system of thought. 

With such presuppositions in mind, the author proceeds in these volumes 
to give most fruitful attention to a discussion of the self. His anthropological 
analysis is illuminated by St. Thomas Aquinas, Augustine, the Bible, and 
contemporary existentialism. Though there is much over which one might 
wish to cavil, his insights are provocative. The first volume concludes with 
one of the best studies of the category of grace to be found in print. 
Beginning with the Old Testament, he moves through the New, the patristic 
period, the medieval period, and modern theology. His treatment of Luther 
and Calvin is not too careful, but is sympathetic considering that Duméry 
writes as a Roman Catholic. His second volume is a most helpful analysis of 
the category of faith, followed by a provisional conclusion for the first two 
volumes. 
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Even those who find the author’s orientation foreign to their own 
philosophical or religious perspective can gain much from these volumes, 
and will look eagerly to the completion of the work. This is the work of a 
fertile and fruitful mind. It is to be regretted that so little work of this caliber 
is appearing in English. J. E. B. 


L’Humanisme de Descartes. Par Roger Lefévre. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris. pp. vili-284. 800 fr. 

Legends are hard to put down, and among them is the notion that Descartes 
was merely an academic mind living in an ivory tower of pure thought who 
composed the aphorism about cogito and sum and created a mechanical 
cosmology. Professor Lefévre’s purpose is to set the record straight by show- 
ing that the father of modern philosophy was a real man, a humanist, and a 
profoundly religious person. Cartesianism, according to the author’s thesis, 
was “‘an effort to improve nature by culture, a call to enlarge liberty in truth, 
an ascension of the will, whether individual or collective, towards the 
universe and towards God. In a word, a humanism” (vii) Enlightenment, in 
brief, was directed to the total and spiritual enhancement of man; a project 
regarded as futile without a theocentric basis. This vision and task the author 
follows through three aspects of Descartes’ thought—moral, the social- 
political, and the religious—drawing particularly from his letters as an 
intimate and revealing source of information concerning a man’s real center 
and purpose. The volume is written with facility and it convinces. Those 
who have regarded the father of modern philosophy as a sort of intellectual 
stuffed shirt are now totally without excuse. This is a book well worth 
reading. W.L. 


Edith Stein; Eine grosse Frau unseres Jahrhunderts. By Sister Teresia Renata 
de Spiritu Sancto. Herder-Biicherei, Freiburg. pp. 240. DM. 1.90. 


This reprint of the enlarged eighth edition of a work first published in 1948, 
presents the tragic life of Edith Stein who, born of Jewish parents in 
Breslau, Germany, studied philosophy under Husserl, became Husserl’s 
assistant, had a brilliant career as a philosopher and teacher, was converted 
to Catholicism, entered the strict order of the Carmelites, and died, a victim 
of Hitler’s insanities, in the gas chambers of Auschwitz. The personal history 
of this remarkable woman, told largely i in her own letters, autobiographical 
notes, and contemporary commentaries, is a moving document of the recent 
ast. 
. For the philosopher, Edith Stein is of special interest because, in her own 
philosophical thinking, she achieved a reinterpretation of Thomas Aquinas 
which remains deeply indebted to the phenomenology of Husserl. Her last 
work, in which a new mysticism emerges and the writing of which occupied 
all of her free time up to the very day of her arrest, is a magnificently 
conceived but incomplete interpretation of the life of John of the Cross. 
But the task which, under the pressure of circumstances, Edith Stein could 
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not complete in her writings, she did complete in her living and dying— 
following the Cross to the bitter end. W. H.W. 


Einfuebrung in die allegemeine Biologie. By Max Hartmann. Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., Berlin. pp. 132. DM. 2.40. 

Although this slender little volume is entitled “Introduction to General 
Biology; its author, the Director Emeritus of the Max Planck Institute for 
Biology at Tiibingen, deals primarily with the philosophical presuppositions 
and implications of modern biology. In developing his thoughts, he discusses 
effectively the problems of scientific method, of causality, and of law in 
biology, and he considers such topics as the relationship of the organic to 
the inorganic, a new conception of “spontaneous” generation, teleology, the 
body-mind relation, and the mechanism-vitalism issue. In every case he 
speaks with the authority of a great scientist deeply concerned with the 
philosophical problems germane to his science. His over-all philosophical 
orientation draws heavily upon the epistemological and ontological work of 
the late Nicolai Hartmann (no relation), whose theory of the structuralization 
of reality places him somewhere between realism and idealism, but whose 
basic postulate is Kant’s “supreme principle” that the conditions of the 
possibility of knowledge are at the same time the conditions of the possibility 
of the objects known. 

As a concise and authoritative presentation of basic issues this little book 
is invaluable. As the work of a scientist it is remarkable for its philosophical 
content and acumen. W. H.W. 


Kleinere Schriften. By Nicolai Hartmann. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin. 
I: pp. 318; DM 26.—. II: pp. 264; DM 28.—. 

It is regrettable that of the monumental works of the late Nicolai Hartmann 
only his Ethics (three volumes) has so far been translated into English. Most 
American readers, therefore, remain unfamiliar with his penetrating discus- 
sions of ontological problems and his meticulous analyses of categories and 
categorical interrelations and structures. Yet here was a thinker who 
approached crucial problems of philosophy from a refreshingly new and 
constructive point of view and who transformed traditional “system thinking” 
into a new kind of “problem thinking”—a thinker for w hom the whole 
history of philosophy as well as modern science became auxiliary aids to the 
task at hand: the rethinking of the problems of existence and Being. 

The two volumes of “kleinere Schriften” or essays, for the most part 
previously published in important journals and “Academy Reports,’ serve 
admirably, however, to introduce the reader to Hartmann’s work. The first 
volume, subtitled “Essays in Systematic Philosophy;’ is in this respect 
especially valuable. The editor, Professor Hartmann’s widow, Dr. Frida 
Hartmann, has succeeded admirably in arranging the essays in such a way 
that they constitute a progressive advance from a generalized over-all view 
of Hartmann’s position and philosophical intention to the very specific, 
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but hitherto unpublished, essay concerning the “Nature of Moral Demands’’ 

Of special significance to readers unfamiliar with Hartmann’s major 
works are essays two and three, “New Ontology in Germany” and “Goals 
and Procedures of the Analysis of Categories: These essays, together with 
the systematic “Selbstdarstellung” which is the first essay in Volume I, con- 
stitute an exceptionally illuminating introduction to the whole work of 
Hartmann. The essays “Temporality and Substantiality” and “Philosophy 
of Nature and Anthropology” are splendid examples of the meticulous 
care and fine balance of facts and arguments characteristic of all of Hart- 
mann’s work. The whole volume, written in Hartmann’s lucid style, is 
exceptionally remunerative reading. One can only wish that some American 
publisher might find it sufficiently remunerative in a different sense to bring 
out an English translation. 

Volume II of Kleinere Schriften is subtitled “Essays in the History of 
Philosophy”’ These essays also have been previously published and show the 
usual Hartmann touch in the meticulous care of text analyses and the 
constructive reinterpretation of some of the greatest thinkers of all times. 
Plato, Aristotle, Hegel, and Leibniz—but especially Plato and Aristotle—are 
studied in connection with problems which occupied Hartmann himself in 
his systematic work. The interpretations are often quite unconventional but 
are always well argued and constructive. But these essays deserve attention 
not only because of Hartmann’s historical scholarship; they are significant 
also—and perhaps primarily—as illustrating the historico-systematic method 
which Hartmann employed in developing his own thinking. It has at times 
been suggested that Hartmann neglected the history of philosophy because 
in his own systematic works there are few footnotes and not many references 
to other philosophers. Here, however, is the proof—if proof were needed— 
that Hartmann was well acquainted with his great predecessors; that he 
studied them thoroughly; that, at times at least, he understood those giants 
better than did anyone else; that he could learn from them and yet go his 
own independent way, completing a truly monumental work in his own ‘right. 

Publisher and editor deserve our thanks for having made these essays 


available in so convenient and attractive form. A third volume is yet to come. 
W. H.W. 


Der Visuelle Mensch. Von Theodor Kiefer. Ernst Reinhardt, Miinchen/Basel. 
pp. 144. DM 12.—. 

Theodor Kiefer presents his psychological investigation of the visual person 
in four parts: (1) A historical survey of thinking from Charcot to the 
present. (2) A summary of practical applications. (3) Description of visual 
(e.g., Stifter, Baudelaire, Tolstoy) and auditory (Kleist, Stendhal, Dostoevski) 
types in the fields of literature, art, music, and learning. (4) Suggestions for 
diagnosis and tests. In the last section visual types are subdivided into those 
favoring (a) lines, (b) forms, (c) colors, (d) perspective, and (e) motion 
respectively. 
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The author urges more intensive study of a neglected subject because of 
its significance and applicability in the fields of education, vocational 
guidance, industry, and psychological counseling. 

The adjective “new” in the subtitle appears to be a misnomer. While this 
reviewer is not a psychologist, the strength of the book—so it seems to me— 
lies in its concise summary of that which is known. Certainly this is true of 
the passages on literary analysis and language learning. Language learning, 
and language teaching, must indeed be carried on in the light of the visual and 
auditory characteristics of students and teachers. It may be that, here and 
there, we have not paid sufficient attention to this in practice, but, in general, 
we have been informed and we have made use of our information. 

Harotp von Hore 


Studi Pascaliani. By Maria Simonetti. Fratelli Bocca Editori, Roma. pp. 169 
L. 1350. 
This scholarly work is designed, according to its author, to be studies of the 
Pensées of Pascal (1623-1662) from a re-examination of the fragmentary, 
basic texts of his work now extant. These studies are made with particular 
reference to the differences of opinion concerning his meanings expressed by 
the various scholars who have commented upon his work. Thus philological 
considerations precede the philosophical interpretations. It is possible that a 
definitive text might emerge from such a re-examination. Hitherto much 
effort has been expended in trying to classify Pascal’s work as classical, 
baroque, poetic, etc., in spite of the artificiality of such efforts. The aim of 


the present studies, however, is to see him as an individual and to grasp his 
thought in its completeness and in his repeated efforts to find a more nearly 
perfect expression for his ideas. A detailed examination is made of the 
differences in the various texts and the views of the various interpreters. 
The point of arrival may be summarized as follows: 


The general impression left by a reading of the Pensées is thus that 
of a notable balance both in the prose and in the thought, the 
balance of a man who cannot be defined as classical or baroque, 
rationalist or empiricist, Jesuit or Jansenist, saint or libertine, (mystic 
or scientist), but can rather be designated by one, sole name, the 
man Pascal, the man whose experience and attitudes include some- 
thing of all points of view, and, more than occasionally, contempo- 


rary ones. (69) M. M. T. 


Soledad y Heroismo en la Vida de Dios (Solitude and Heroism in the Life of 
God). By Waldo Ross. Ciudad Trujillo, Republica Dominicana. pp. 92. 
This small book, written by a distinguished author and professor at the 
University of Chile sojourning in the Dominican Republic, is a brief account 
of his religious and metaphysical thinking, beginning with his earliest years 
and reaching some of his mature conclusions. The fact that his childhood 
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was spent without companions of his own age doubtless led to the emphasis 
upon solitude in his thinking. As with many others, the intense religion of 
his early years became metamorphosed into philosophy in the later ones. 
The personal God gave way to a conception wherein God is defined as the 
“basic understanding within which the most intense threads of heroism 
which form our history are woven? (28) Since all beings ultimately live 
their lives alone, solitude may be hypostatized as the constitutive element of 
God within whom all things are immanent. The very blindness of our 
solitude in the face of which we act from the “desire for being” valiantly 
gives rise to the heroic. The divine is realized in the heroic. The acceptance 
of the mystery of death is the supremely heroic. M. M. T. 


A LOOK AT WORLD AFFAIRS 


Man: His Lire, His Epucation, His Happiness. By A. da Silva Mello. 
Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. 729. $6.00. 

Dr. Silva Mello, the author of this encyclopedic work, is as well prepared 
for his task by experience and training as anyone could be. He is a practicing 
physician in Brazil, a graduate of the medical school of the University of 
Berlin, a clinical professor of the University of Rio de Janeiro, a student 
for two years with the psychoanaly st Dr. Wilhelm Stekel, an innovator 
who introduced psychoanalysis into Brazil, a prolific author of scientific 
articles and books, and founder and principal director of the Brazilian Revista 
Brasileira de Medicina, Nevertheless, his new book is (for the scholarly 
reader) almost worthless. 

The main value of Man seems to this reviewer to lie in the author’s alert 
intelligence, curiosity about all aspects of man’s life, ai.d broad humanity. 
His international idealism is always kindly and sometimes inspiring. But far 
too many of his ideas are so vague and general as to be almost meaningless, 
and many are incredibly naive. Man, he admits, has often committed savage 
acts, but “He has only been the victim of his superiority complex. . . ” (672) 
And the solution for the political ills of the world is simply that “we must 
prevent individuals who desire power from attaining commanding positions” 
(673) One of Dr. Mello’s favorite ideas is that man must return to “more 
natural conditions of life, to a purer form of animality” (60) We may find 
happiness “if we follow the judgment of our most primitive and elementary 
reactions and let ourselves be guided by the instincts and urges of our animal 
being?’ (282) It is true that this alarming idea is not quite so alarming when 
seen in context, for the author believes that our “animal being” is not savage 
but essentially kindly, sympathetic, and wise. But what good does it do to 
tell us to follow nature if actually it is impossible for us to see reality very 
clearly, and if in fact our civilized lives must in many ways be unnatural or 
antinatural? 

Dr. Mello’s book is incredibly long-winded, repeatedly trite, badly 
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organized, and marred by innumerable misprints. It is hard to believe that it 
was proofread. It would have been better if centered on a far narrower 


subject and developed with greater thoroughness and scholarly caution. 
H. E. Brices 


A Scientist Looxs at Wortp Arrairs. By Willett L. Hardin. University of 
Southern California Press, Los Angeles. pp. xviii-281. $3.75. 

Dr. Willett Hardin rounds out a distinguished career as scientist and editor 
with the publication in one volume of the editorials that have characterized 
his editorship of the World Affairs Interpreter during twenty-five years. He 
had achieved notice as a scientist before he came to the editorial desk, having 
written a work on The Rise and Development of the Liquefaction of Gases 
and having translated Traube’s Physico-chemical Methods. He looks at the 
field of human relations from the scientific standpoint and those who know 
Dr. Hardin best will rejoice in being given such access as a book can afford to 
a command of his finest work. R. TE 


Epucation For Maturity. By Frederick Mayer and Frank E. Brower. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington. pp. vi-155. $3.25. 

This book is a collection of quotations taken from various philosophical, 
literary, religious, and pedagogical works, with many summaries, and 
occasional and usually obvious comments (often italicized ) supplied by the 
two authors. Their method may be illustrated by a brief analysis of several 
pages. On page 141 we are told that Spinoza’s system of philosophy is 
probably the “most sublime” We are then given a summary of some of this 
philosopher’s ideas, presumably to show how we “can absorb the detachment 
of the philosophical spirit:’ We are then asked to consider Dr. Schweitzer’s 
comments on man’s pride, and to view Gandhi's life as an illustration of the 
statement that “Creative religion demands a transformation of the soul” The 
next section begins, “There still remains the problem of our ultimate destiny? 
which unfortunately suggests that the authors believe they have solved all 
other problems. We are told we should “have no fear of death” This point 
is supported by an allusion to Socrates and a longish quotation (five stanzas) 
from Tennyson, whom the authors seem to regard highly. This quotation 
leads to a personal account of how a woman who suffered from acute pains 
was examined by two physicians “but they found nothing wrong” Sometime 
later a third physician discovered she was dying of cancer. An operation 
was performed that “lasted for three hours?’ Though the woman seemed to 
recover temporarily, in a few months she suffered great pains and “at the 
end she did not even know her son.” We are assured, howev er, that “she had 
lived triumphantly’’ The basis for the statement is not given. 

As a whole, this book is too vague and too loosely put together to have 
any great impact. H. E. B. 
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Pp. xvi-496. $8.00. 

Recherche de la Liberté. Par Daniel Christoff. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris. pp. 220. 700 fr. 

LiBeRALIsM: Its THEORY AND Practice. By Theodore M. Greene. University 
of Texas Press, Austin. pp. x-2 19. $4.50. 

Tue Tisetan Book oF tHE Dean. By W. ¥. Evans-Wentz. Oxford University 
Press, N.Y. pp. Ixxxiv-249. $4.00. 

Tue Freevom to Reap. By R. McKeon, R. K. Merton & W. Gellhorn. 
R. R. Bowker Co., N.Y. pp. xvii-110. $2.50. 

IsLamMic Society AND THE West. Vol. I, Part 2. By H. A. R. Gibb and Harold 
Bowen. Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. 285. $5.60. 

Greek Civitization. By André Bonnard. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. 199. 
$6.00. 

THEME FOR Reason. By James W. Smith. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton. pp. 215. $4.00. 

Cuartes WesLey AND His Cotteacues. By Charles W. Flint. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington. pp. viii-221. $3.75. 

SouTHERN Race Procress. By Thomas J. Woofter. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington. pp. xii-180. $3.50. 

Science Versus Puttosopuy. By E G. Connolly. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
PP. 90. $3.75. 

PLATO AND THE CurisTiANs. By Adam Fox. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
pp. 205. $6.00. 

Hommage a4 Gaston Bachelard. Par G. Bouligand, et al. Presses Universitaires 
de France, Paris. pp. 216. 1200 fr. 

PLato’s CosMoLocy; PLATo’s THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE; PLATO AND PARMENIDES. 
By Francis M. Cornford. Liberal Arts Press, N.Y. pp. xiv-376; xii-336; 
XV1i-251. $1.75; $1.75; $1.60. 
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Tue Curistian TRADITION AND THE Unity We Seek. By Albert C. Outler. 
Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. xii-165. $3.25. 

Tue Nature or Metapuysics. Edited by D. F. Pears. St. Martin’s Press, N.Y. 
pp. vi-164. $2.50. 

Hewricu HEINE: THE Artist IN Revoir. By Max Brod. New York University 
Press, N.Y. pp. x-355. $4.50. 

Mobus Operanp!: THE Metuops oF PutLosopHicaL ENGAGEMENTS. By Rolf R. 
Loehrich. Compass Press, McHenry. pp. viii-117. $4.75. 

Tue Earty Curistian Cuurcu. By Philip Carrington. Cambridge University 
Press, N.Y. pp. xx-520; xiii-5 19. $17.50. $10 each volume. 

Dante’s OrHER Wortp. By Bernard Stambler. New York University Press, 
N.Y. pp. xviii-392. $6.50. 

A Book or CoNTEMPLATION. By Dagobert D. Runes. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y. pp. 149. $3.00. 

Meister Eckuart. Edited by James M. Clark. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
Edinburgh. pp. xii-267. 25s. net. 

Arter Utopia: Dectine or Potrricar Farrn. By Judith N. Shklar. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton. pp. x-309. $5.00. 

Why Are WE Here? By Sulaimani. James Clarke & Co., London. pp. 112. 

La Vision du Passé. Par Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. Editions du Seuil, Paris. 
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An Inrropuction To THE ApocryPHa. By Bruce M. Metzger. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, N.Y. pp. ix-274. $4.00. 
Crrapet, Market ANp ALTAR. By Spencer Heath. Science of Society Founda- 


tion, Elkridge. pp. xxiv-259. $6.00. 

On SeLrHoop aNp Gopuoop. By C. A. Campbell. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
Pp. XXXvi-436. $6.00. 

AMERICAN Panorama. Edited by Eric Larrabee. New York University Press, 
N.Y. pp. xxiv-436. $4.95. 

CuristIANitry AND CrassicaL Cutture. By Charles M. Cochrane. Oxford 
University Press, N.Y. pp. vii-523. $2.95. 

A History or EnciisH Urtirirarianism. By Ernest Albee. The Macmillan 
Co., N.Y. pp. xx-427. $6.00. 

Nicuotas Riptey: A Biocrapuy. By Jasper G. Ridley. Longmans, Green & 
Co., N.Y. pp. 453. 255. 

FRANKLIN AND His Frencn Contemporaries. By Alfred O. Aldridge. New 
York University Press, N.Y. pp. 260. $4.75. 

America WrittnG Topay. Edited by Allan Angoff. New York University 
Press, N.Y. pp. xx-433. $4.50. 

Tue PsycHotocy or Perception. By D. W. Hamlyn. Humanities Press, 
N.Y. pp. vii-120. $2.50. 

Menta Acts. By Peter Geach. Humanities Press, N.Y. pp. x-136. $2.50. 

BENJAMIN NaTHAN Carpozo: Ausgewdahlite Schriften. Herausgegeben von 
Margaret E. Hall. Europaische Verlagsanstalt, Frankfurt. pp. xxiii-394. 
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MODES 
OF 
BEING 


By PAUL WEISS 


Modes of Being attempts to do for the twentieth century what Aristotle, 
Spinoza, Locke, and Hegel did for their times—provide a viable, system- 
atic philosophy abreast of the contemporary world. Through the medium 
of an interconnected set of sharply etched theses—some four hundred in 
number, each with its own illuminating commentary—it endeavors to deal 
decisively with all the main features of being and knowledge. Decidedly 
speculative, dialectical and systematic, aware of the advances made in 


modern logic, science, theology and the arts, it challenges in a radical way 
the analytic approach now dominant in Anglo-American thought and the 
existentialism characteristic of the continent. A pioneer, important work. 
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“This is a most significant book—not just in itself but particularly in the 
present state of American philosophy. An exceedingly vigorous and 
subtle treatise on metaphysics. It has a sweep and flow about it that 
makes the book readable and arresting at the same time’—HENry B. 
VEATCH 


. an exciting and profound work, notable alike for its acute insights, 
its breadth of vision, and its close systematization. An especially impres- 
sive feature of the inquiry is the manner in which it moves constantly back 
and forth between the level of highly abstract ontological concepts and 
the level of concrete experience and action. . . a work of a type that very 
few philosophers indeed have the imagination to envisage, the courage to 
undertake, and the ability to consummate?"—IREDELL JENKINS 


Order through your bookseller or from 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 
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Approx. 625 pages, $10.00 











RELIGION, SOCIETY 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


PART I 


by J. MILTON YINGER 


Students of religion have long been aware of the interaction between 
society and religion. Until recently, however, sociology has not attempted 
to explore the secular factors that influence the religious life. Now, in 
what is likely to become the definitive work in the field, Dr. J. Milton 
Yinger has written a complete survey of the symbiotic relationships 
between religion and society. He has explored how they affect the 
individual and how the individual uses them in his private and social life. 

Dr. Yinger’s view of religion is that of the anthropologist who carefully 
observes trends, and records them honestly and impartially. The theologian 
and philosopher can use this book to great advantage as it gives him 
greater understanding of the non-religious influences that are constantly 
making themselves felt in the religious climate in which man and society 
exist. 

Among the topics with which this book deals are economic factors, 
political considerations, problems of social status and personal adjustment. 
All of these are considered as they affect and are affected by religion, and 
their relative importance to both theological and sociological thinking 
becomes vividly clear. This is a book, in short, for students of religion and 
sociology, who realize the tremendously important part which religion 
plays in modern society and the equally tremendous influence which society 
has on religious development. 

Dr. J. Milton Yinger is Professor of Sociology at Oberlin College, Ohio. 
He holds a Master’s degree from Louisiana State University and a 
Doctorate in Philosophy from the University of Wisconsin. He is a former 
president of the Ohio Valley Sociological Society and is a member of the 
American Sociological Society. 

We are making this book available in two editions. The general trade 
edition, which contains Dr. Yinger’s complete thesis, is entitled Religion, 
Society and the Individual—Part I and is selling for $5.00. The college 
edition contains Part I and an additional section which consists of the 
writings of other sociologists in the field of religion. This edition sells for 
$6.75 and is designed primarily for students. 
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She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 





